he Musical Celorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—Gathe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s, PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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HER MAJHSTYS THEATRE. 
THE OPERA SEASON, 1864, WILL COMMENCE ON SATURDAY, APRIL 9. 


N offering the Prospectus of the ensuing Season to the consideration of the Patrons of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Mr. MaPLeson, encouraged by former successes, anticipates with confidence that the arrangements he has been enabled to lude will be pted as evidence of an 
earnest wish on his part to merit a continuance of the liberal support and kind approval with which his effurts have hitherto been rewarded. On entering upon the arduous 
undertaking of restoring Her Majesty's Theatre to its former rank as the first Operatic establishment in Europe, Mr. Mapleson's exertions were naturally directed to 
extending and completing its purely Musical resources, and raising their character and efficiency to the highest requirements of modern taste and knowledge. The essen- 
tial features of a Lyrical Theatre having been thus secured,a more than ordinary share of attention can be bestowed on the subordinate though, in the present day, 

















important and/multifarious element of mise en scene. 


of that highly experienced artist, the scenery at Her Majesty's Theatre will in future equal all that has been achieved in that department. 
accommodation to his patrons, Mr. MapLeson (at a considerable sacrifice of space) has had the Private Boxes enlarged and improved. 


establishment have been improved and augmented in each department. 


In announcing that the exclusive services of Mr. TeLBix have been retained, it may be assumed that, under the direction 


Anxious to give every 
The Musical resources of the 


THE ORCHESTRA, which has recently obtained such unanimously eulogistic recognition, is numerically reinforced, and the direction again confided to Signor 
Aroit!, whose skill, experience and untiring zeal, have raised the performances at Her Majesty's Theatre to their present high standard, and placed its conductor, by 


universal consent, in the most eminent position. THE C 


the Teatro Regio (Turin), and the Liceo (Turin). 


: 


Chorus Master, Sig. Cu1aRoMONTE. 


HORUS has been strengthened by important additions, and is now almost entirely composed of Singers from 


A NEW ORGAN is being erected by the eminent Firm of Gray and Davison. 


luded in the Pr tus, will be preduced in the most careful, complete, and efficient 





Several important Works of great Continental repute, the titles of which are 
manner. 


Givsspeixa Vitatt (of the Teatro di Bologna, &c., her First Appearance); Malle. 
Voirixt; Mademoiselle Louise Ligpnarpt, and Mademoiselle Harrigrs WIPPERN (of 
the Koyal Opera, Berlin, her First Appearance).—Prime Donne Mezzo-Soprani e 
Contralti, Mademoiselle ELzonora Grosst (of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, Barcelona, 
&e, her First Appearance); Mademoiselle BertLeneim, of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, her First Appearance ; and Madame TreseLu.—S de Donne, Mad isell 

Taccant, and Mademoiselle Tomasint.—Primi Tenori Assoluti, Signor GiveLint; 
Signor Fanci. (of the Teatre San Carlo, Naples, his First Appearance); Signor 
A. Bertint; Signor Vourtsi, and Signor GreremiaA Bettint.—Primi Baritoni, Signor 
Gassien; Signor Facorti, and Mr. Santley.—Primi Bassi, Signor BeneDETTO 
Mazzerti (of the principal Theatres in Italy, his First Appearance) ; Signor Fricca ; 
Signok Gasperont (his First Appearance); Signor Bossi, and Signor MARCELLO 
Juxca (of the Teatro Regio, Turin, his First Appearance),—Secondi Tenori e Bassi, 
Signor Bertaccut; Signor Casapont; Signor Martorti (his First Appearance) ; 
Signor Manerept (his First Appearance).—Director of the Orchestra, Signor ARpITI. 
—Chorus Master, Signor CuraRomontTe.—Director of the Ballet, Signor Simonp1 (of 
the Teatro Regio, Turin, his First Appearance).—Accompagnatore, Signor Bevia- 
Nano (.f the Imperial Opera, Vienna, Berlin, &c.)—The Military Band will be that 
of the GReNaDIER Guakbs, under the direction of Mr. D. GopFrey. 

STAGE ARRANGEMENTS.—Regisseur de Ballet, M. Patit; Suggeritore, 
Signor Fontana; Regisseur, M. Grua; Artiste Costumiere, Miss Dickenson; 
Mechanist, Mr. Stoman; The Appointments by Mr. BrapwgLt; Gas Engineer, 
Mr. Diaes ; Stage Manager, M. Ratnuarpt (ofthe Royal Operas, Berlin and Vienna); 
Scenic Artist; Mr. Teiaix, Assisted by Mr. Henry TELBIN. 

Phe Opera will commence at Eight o'clock each Evening, and the doors be opened half- 
an-hour previous. 

The following Grand Operas will be performed for the First Time in England :— 
“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” Music by Verdi. The Orchestral Score, Parts, 
and right of Representation of Signor Verdi's last great work were secured in 1863; 
but it having been deemed necessary to make certain modifications in the Dramatic 
denoument, Signor Verdi has kindly. undertaken the task, and also to superintend the 
production of the Opera. 

“LE SPOSE ALLEGRE DI WINDSOR.” By Otto Nicolai. This Opera, 
which has made the round of Germany, and combines the German, French, and 
Italian styles in a peculiarly fresh and happy manner, has everywhere become 
popular. Its I was idered, during his lifetime, the greatest orchestral 
conductor in the Austrian dominions. He produced several dramatic works; but 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” is regarded as his masterpiece. 

Fenton, Signor Giucirs1; Sir Giovanni Falstaff, Signor Junca; Signor Ford, 
Signor Page (Abitanti di Winsor) Mr. SantLey, Signor Gassier; Flander, Signor 
A. Bzertrint; Garzone d'Osteria, Signor Manrrepi; Dr. Caio, Signor Mazett1; 
Annetta Page, Mdlle. Virat1; Madame Page, Mdlle. Berrenerm; Madame Ford, 
Malle. Titres, 

“TANNHAUSER,” the most celebrated dramatic composition of Herr Richard 
Wagner, whose merits have been a topic of discussion throughout Europe for the last 
fifteen years, The romantic stery of Tannhauser, founded upon one of the most 
ancient and picturesque of the Thuringian legends, has made this Opera popular even 
with the most staunch opponents of what is styled “‘the Music of the Future.” 
Musicians, however, are i in pr ing it the masterpiece of its com- 
poser; and the Director of Her Majesty's Theatre thinks that the production ofa 
work representing more forcibly than any other a school of dramatic music which, 
though it has engaged attention and invited controversy for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is still comparatively unknown in this country, will afford gratification to the 
patrons of Her Majesty-s Theatre. 

“ TANNHAUSER?" will be brought out with the utmost splendour and completeness. 
Cavalierte Cantanti—Tannhauser, Signor GiucLin1; Wolfram, Mr. Santiey ; Walther, 
Signor A. Berrisi; Bitterholf, Signor Gassier: Henry, Signor Manrrgp1; Remmar, 











In addition to the names of the established favorites of last Season will be found those of other 
appearing, for the first time in this country, before the Patrons of Her Majesty's Theatre. 


ENGAGEMENTS—Prime Donne Assolute, Mademoiselle Tit1ens; Mademoiselle , Signor Bosst. 





Artists of European celebrity, who will have the houor of 


Herman (Landgrave), Signor Fricca; Venus, Mdlle. Hargizrs 
Wirreryx ; A Young Shepherd, Mdlle. VotPix1; and Elizabeth, Mdlle. Titrens. 

Popular Operas to be Revived in the course of the Season; “ FIDELIO,” with 
Mademoiselle Titres as Leonora, the character which established her renown in 
Germany, previous to her appearance in this country. Inquiries after Beethoven's 
dramatic chef-d’ceuvre have been so frequent, that Mr. MapLeson has decided on pro- 
ducing Five io, this Season, in the most complete and careful manner. 

Florestan, Signor Giuetint*(his First Appearance in that character) ; Giaquino, 
Signor A. Bertini; I] Ministro, Mr. SanrLey; Pizzaro, Signor Gasstmr; Rocco, 
Signor Junca (his First Appearance in that character); Marcellina, Mdlle Loviss 
Englaedy.” and Leonora, Mdlle. Timizns (her First Appearance in That Character in 

ngland). 

“ROBERT LE DIABLE,” the first of Mgyerbeer's Grand Romantic Operas, will 
be given with all the requisite accessaries of scenery and stage arrangements. Malle. 
Harriers Wiprery (Prima Donna of the King's Opera, Berlin) will make her debut 
as Alice. “* DER FREISCHUTZ,” the masterpiece of Weber, will also be produced 
in the course of the season, with a cast of unprecedented efficiency. Donizetti's 
* ANNA BOLENA,” which has not been played for twenty years. 

In addition to the foregoing, Selections wiil be made from the subjoined extensive 
Repertoire :—I Puritani, Beltini; 11 Trovatore, Verdi; Ernani, Verdi; Lucrezis 
Borgia, Donizetti; La Traviata, Verdi ; 11 Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini; Gli Ugonotti, 
Meyerbeer ; Le Nozze di Figaro, Mozart; Un Ballo in Maschera, Verdi; Lucia di 
L moor, Donizetti; I1 Don Giovanni, Mozart; Norma, Bellini; Rigoletto, 
Verdi; La Figlia del Reggimento, Donizetti; La Zingara, Balfe; Marta, Flotow; 
Semiramide, Rossini; La Sonnambula, Bellini; Faust, Gounod; Oberon, Weber. 

THE BALLET.—Engagements have been concluded with the following eminent 
Dancers :—Mdlle. Araxyvaky (of La Scala, Milan, &c.—her first appearance) and 
Mdlle. Carantna Berztta (of the San Carlo, Naples, and Teatro Regio—her first 
appearance); Signor ALLESaNDRI (of the Principal Theatres in Italy—his first appear- 
ance), Signor MacrrandjSignor AnreLLo AMmatoro ; Coreografi—Signor Francesco 
Macari and Signor Viena. A New Ballet will be produced early in the Season, 
entitled, GLI AMORI DI BACCO, by Signor Maca, in which Mdlle. Ananyvary 
and Signor AmMaToRo will appear. Visa's favorite Ballet of EMMA, in which 
Mdlle. Carantna Beretta will pertorm ; and a new Ballet Divertissement, entitled, 
UN ANEDOTTO DI FEDERICO Ilo. The Corps de Ballet has been reinforced, 
and will be under the direction of M. Perir. 

The Theatre will be open on Sarurvar, April 9, with Verdi's admired Opera of 
RIGOLETTO—Gilda, Mdlle. Gruserrima ViTatt (her first appearance in England) ; 
Madelena, Mdlle. Grosst (her first appearance in England); Rigoletto, Sig. Facorr1; 
and Il Duca, Signor GrocLtst (his firstappearance in that character). In the course of 
the evening, THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

The Subscription will consiat of either 30 or 40 Nights, at the option of the Subscribers. 

30 Nights. 40 Nights. 
Boxes on the Second Tier - +» ee 60 Guineas ...... 75 Guineas. 
pS ee eae Sa” ap 
Ditto, Grand Tier eco eee one ese eee pa 
MEE gia Sex ems, ame as ae 
Orchestra Stalls ... eee ose owe ° ne pe 
Amphitheatre ditto one soe eco oe ove ” 
Dress-box Seats, Numbered and Reserved ... a Rew - 

The Box-Office of the Theatre will open on Saturday, March 18, and remain open 
daily for Subscribers from Ten to Six, under the direction of Mr. Nugent. To whom, 
and to Mr. Mitchell, Messrs. Lacon and Ollier, Mr. Hookham, Messrs. Chappell, Mr. 
Bubb, Messrs. Cock and Hutching, Bond Street; Mr. Sams, St. James's Street ; 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale and Wood, Regent Street; Messrs. Hammond (late Jullien), 
Regent Street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., Cheapside; and Messrs. Leader and 
Co., Opes Colonnade, applications for Boxes and Stalls are to be made, 

Her Majesty's Theatre, March, 1864. 
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XETER HALL.— “MESSIAH.” — NATIONAL 


CHORAL SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—The Passion 
Week Performance of “The Messiah,” Monpay, March 21. Madame LEMMENS- 
SueRrincTon, Miss PatMer, Mr. Stas Rexves and other Eminent Artistes. Band 
and Chorus 700. Tickets now ready, and for which immediate application is neces- 
sary, 2s., 3s. ; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s. 14, 15 Exeter Hall. 





S!; JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
b CONCERTS.—THIRTEENTH SEASON.—Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. 
Doe. The subscribers are respectfully informed, the FIRST CONCERT of the 
thirteenth season will take place on Wednesday evening, April 13th, and the Public 
Kehearsal on the previous Saturday afternoon, Subscribers of last season can claim 
their former seats up to the 1st of March, after which date unclaimed stalls will be 
offered to new subscribers according to priority of application. The subscription is 
for five grand evening concerts on Wednesday evenings, and five full public rehearsals 
on Saturday afternoons. Terms, £2 2s. for sofa stalls, and firstrow balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. 
for second row balcony. All the arrangements for the concerts will be on the 
same grand scale as in previous seasons. The orchestra will be composed of 22 first 
violins, 20 second violins, 16 violas, 14 violoncellos, 14 contre bassi, the usual comple- 
ment of wind instruments and instruments of percussion, and a plet choir, num- 
bering altogether nearly 300 performers. Principal first violins, Herr Molique and 
Mr. H. Blagrove. The following eminent artists have appeared at these concerts, 
many of whom, with others who may arrive in London, will perform in the course of 
the season : Mesdames Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Louisa Pyne, Borghi-Mamo, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Castellan, Parepa, Fioretti, Anna Bishop, Rudersdorf, _the sisters 
Marchisio, Alboni, Trebelli; Signori Giuglini, Sims Reeves, Tamberlik, Formes, 
Reichardt, Santley, Cooper, Perren, Weiss, Belletti, Belart, Renwick, (of the London 
Academy cf Music). Pianists, Mesdames Arabella Goddard, Schumann, Pleyel, 
Clauss, Staudach, Messrs. J. F. Barnett, Rubenstein, Otto Goldschmidt, Andreoli, C. 
Hallé, Lubeck, and Jacil, Viol:ists, Joachim, Sivori, (who will perform at the Ist 
concert this season), Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Blagrove, Becker. Applica- 
tion for seats can be made to the Honorary Secretary, W. F. Nicholls, Esq., 33, 
Argyll Street, W.; to Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Keith 
and Prowse, No. 43, Cheapside; or at Mr. Austin’s ticket-office, St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly, W. 











\ USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—SIXTH 
' SEASON.—The SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT on Wepnespar 
LVENING next, March 16, at St. James's Hat, at Half-past Eight o'clock precisely. 
Conductor, Mz. ALFRED MELLON.—Procramae :—First Part—Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale—Schumam ; Scene et Air, “ Pour notre amour” (Gutllaume Tell)—Rossini ; 
Concerto Violin, No. 11—Spohr ; Air, “* Sweet form" (Lurline)—Wallace ; Overture 
(Ruy Blas)—Mendelssohn, Part Second~—Symphony, No. 2, in D—Beethoven ; 
Grand Air, “ Du village voisin” (Le Sermeut)—Auber ; Overture, ‘‘ Nachkliinge von 
Ossian” —Gade. Vocalists —Madame LreMMENS-SHERRINGTON and Mr, W. H. 
Commines. Solo Violinist—M. ViguxtTemps. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 36 Baker Street, W. 


\T. JAMES’S HALL on EASTER MONDAY, 

Marca 28, 1864.—NATIONAL HARP CONCERT.—BAND of HARPS 

and CHOIR of VOCAL ASSOCIATION. Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT.— 

National Melodies by the Choir Vocal Association, To commenceat Eight. Stalls, 

5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Body of Hall, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Hall, and all Music- 
sellers ; Austin's Ticket Office. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR, 8 o'clock, Thursday, March 17, SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC: 
—Mozart’s Ave Verum, Gounod’s Mass (fur male voices), Mendelssohn's Festgesang, 
and eight-part Anthems. Mr. Sims Reeves will sing, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” 
and “* Come unto Him" (Immanuel.) Madame Parepa will sing, “ With verdure 
clad,” and ** Let the bright Seraphim.” ‘Trumpet obligato, Mr. T. Harper. Herr 
Pauer will play Andante (Beethoven) and Concerto (Handel).—Tickets—21s., 6s., 
3s., 23., 18.—at all musicsellers. 


ie ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 
_ EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 
* PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 
Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s.; 
Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Efeven and Five daily. 


Messrs. W. H. HOLMES and G. W. HAMMOND 


Beg to annownce that their 


PIANOFORTE AND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


ou 


SATURDAY MORNINGS, April 16, June 11 & July 16, 


COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWO. 























Full particulars duly announced. 


1 ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, instituted 1738, for the Maintenance of aged and 
decayed Musicians, their Widows and Orphans. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held at the Freemasons’ HALL, on 
TuespaY, March 15, 1864—Sir Francis H. Gotpsmip, Bart., M.P., in the chair. 
Dinner at Six o'clock precisely. ‘Tickets One Guinea each, to be obtained of the 
Stewards, at the Hall, or at the Secretary’s Office, 210 Regent Street. 

By Order. 
STANLEY LUCAS, Becretary. 








M ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 
] she is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, &c., to 
be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan 
244 Regent Street. 


J ISS ROSE HERSEE having been engaged by 
Bk Mr. Levy for his Provincial Tour, will sing This Day at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
proceeding subsequently to North Shields, Sunderland, Stockton, Darlington, Leeds, 
Hull, York, Halifax, Bradford, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Leicester, Birmingham and 
Manchester. All ications for Miss Rose Hersee to be addressed to No. 2, 
Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


\ ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 
Provincial Tour, For engagements, public or private, address No. 9 Soho 
Square. 


IGNOR and MADAME BADIA, and SIGNOR DI 


SAMMARINO (the Italian Tenor), have arrived in Town for the Season, 
Address—5 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


IGNOR SIVORI will arrive in London, for the Season, 

on the 8th Aprii. C ications for engag its to be addressed to Mr. 

Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.’s Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


FOUNDLING CHOIR.—TO TENOR SINGERS. 
be y= is a VACANCY for.a TENOR in the Choir of 


the Foundling Chapel. The Duties are Morning and Afternoon Service on 
Applications to be addressed to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
JOHN BROWNLOW, Secretary. 


avison & Co,'s, 


























Sundays. 
8th March, 1864. 


TO MUSICSELLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
ie ApvertisEr, aged 23, who has been SIX YEARS 


in the TRADE, is desirous of obtaining a Situation. Excellent references. 
Address A. W., care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warchouse, 
244 Regent Street, London. 


PRIZE QUINTETS—SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
To Committee beg to announce that the last day for 


receiving works submitted in competition for the above Prizes will be the 31st 
inst. Office—16 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 








W. W. GRICE, Secretary. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 
GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
EGS respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands. 

All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

Quadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. 








ROBERT COCKS & CO0.’S NEW MUSIC, 





RICHARDS, 3s. 

“But unquestionably the most finished and artistic of all the songs was ‘ The 
Pilgrim's Path,’ a charming composition of Mr. Brinley Richards’, and sung by Miss 
pang with marvellous effect."—‘“St. David's Day in Cheltenham.”"—See the 

ooker-on, 


HE SLEEP of JOY. Song. Music by W. VINCENT 
WALLACE. Poetry by J.E. CARPENTER. 28. 6d. The Sleep of Sor- 
row. Song. Music by W. Vincent Wallace. Poetry by J. E. Carpenter. 2s, 6d. 


HE MUSIO of the BIRDS. New vocal duet. By 

STEPHEN GLOVER. Poetry by the Author of ‘* What are the wild waves 

saying?” 2s. 6d. Also, by the same, for two voices, ‘“‘ The Silent Teachers,” and 
“ Maids of the Greenwood," eaeh 2s. 6d. 


ART SINGING:—GOD BLESS the PRINCE of 
WALES, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and bass, 2d.; ditto for four voices, 
male, 2d,; Song of the Miners, solo for baritone, with chorus for four voices, music 
by Kiicken, 2d. ; “ Gaily o'er the Ocean,” for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, music 
by Franz Abt, 2d. 


, P 
RIOS for LADIES’ VOICES :—The Mermaid’s Song, 
Down among the Lillies, The Distant Chimes, The Three Sisters (all four by 
Stephen Glover), 3s. each; Hither! come hither (by Brinley Richards), 3s,; When 
life’s brief dream is over, and How sweet and soothing the vesper chime (both by 
Franz Abt), 2s. 6d. each; Corydon's Doleful Knell (round), J. MeMurdie, 2s. 6d. 
London: Roser Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street ; and of all musicsellers, 


ie PILGRIM’S PATH. Sacred Song. By Briyiey 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
(Continued from Page 132). 

In the summer, Mendelssohn was accustomed to recruit after his 
severe exertions, which benefited those who worked with him as well 
as himself, by travelling, though this, by the way, was occasionally 
attended with fatigue of some sort. In the summer of 1836, he was 
summoned to Frankfort, to conduct the Cecilia Association for Schelble, 
who was most seriously ill. A nicely arranged plan of a trip to 
Switzerland and sea-bathing at Genoa was thus knocked on the head. 
« But after all the fact of my being able to do something to assist that 
splendid fellow, Schelble, and his enterprise, is also a very great gratifi- 
cation to me.” Somewhere about the end of June, Mendelssohn is 
again directing a Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, and, moreover, 
conducting his St. Paul for the first time. Writing from Cologne to 
Schleinitz on the subject, he says: “I feel sure you would have been 
most heartily delighted at the goodwill and love with which the whole 
thing went, and with the incredible spirit with which the choruses and 
orchestra cut along, though many of the details, especially in the solos, 
would have vexed you. I know by heart what your face would have 
been on hearing St. Paul’s airs sung rather vapidly and indifferently, 
and hear you abusing the heathen apostle in the dressing gown, but I 
know quite as well how pleased you would have been with 
‘Mache dich auf,’ which really went magnificently.” Recalled to 
Frankfort, he resumes the direction of the Cecilia Association, and has 
an opportunity of again studying those circumstances which retard the 
fresh development of sterling beginnings. Apart from “ the splendid 
fellow, Schelble,” who has rendered himself eternally famous in 
Frankfort by what he did for Bach, Mendelssohn finds that all the 
musicians there “think far too much of themselves and too little of 
the good cause.” Ina letter, also, written three years subsequently to 


Fanny, he says he got on with Guhr better than with any other of the 
Frankfort musicians; but then “ my other colleagues here are so fear- 
fully melancholy, and always speaking so much about musical papers, 
and about being appreciated and receiving marks of distinction, and so 
fond of fishing for compliments (but they must be real compliments, 
out-pourings of the heart, which they desire) that one becomes 
disgusted and sad, and behind your back they go on as wildly as any- 


one.”—On the whole, however, Mendelssohn was not a little pleased 
with Frankfort ; a great deal of attention was paid him, and it was 
there that, on a subsequent visit, he attended a magnificent festival in 
the forest by night, when his choral songs were sung with enthu- 
siasm, each six times, and—either on this or some similar occasion he 
probably fell in love and was formally engaged. But in the Letters we 
find simply on this subject (with the remark : “this letter was written 
a short time before Mendelssohn was engaged”): “I cannot compose, 
write letters or play the piano ; all I can do is to draw a little !” 

In the summer of 1837, we find Mendelssohn (already married) again 
in Frankfort, and then in Bingen, which he liked very much ; he there 
receives an invitation to direct the Birmingham Festival; he prepares, 
also, to play Bach’s organ compositions to the English. At the same 
time he entertains the idea of writing an oratorio called Petrus. He 
was extraordinarily successful at Birmingham with S¢. Paul, as well as 
generally in his professional capacity, more so than “ ever.”—In 
October, we again find him in Leipsic, as busy as usual; it was there 
that, among other things, he wrote most of his Quartets, which, it is 
evident, were intended particularly for David. Here, too, he receives, 
the same winter, the invitation to direct the Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine for 1838, and we find him endeavoring to get up a per- 
formance of Bach’s music on the occasion, a task which appears to have 
been beset by incredible difficulties. The first attempt to establish 
“Historical Concerts” in Leipsic, moreover, dates from the same 
winter. In the following summer, we find him stopping at Berlin, but 
there is nothing for us to mention concerning his stay there, except, 
perhaps, a letter to Simrock, at Bonn, in which letter he urges, 
among other things, the publication of Handel’s scores in their 
original form, for even then people already felt the want of a Handel 
who was not baptised “in Moselle water.” 

; In Leipsic, Mendelssohn appears gradually to have found rather 
irksome the oppressiveness of a regular official position, as well as the 
fatigue attendant upon his being a conductor. On several occasions he 
gives utterance to a wish that he were independent, and complains of 
the labor he has to go through. ‘Thus he writes, in December, from 
Leipsic: « So much conducting exhausts me more in two months than 
two years did when I was composing the whole day—here in the winter 
can scarcely compose at all—and if, after the greatest exertions on 
my part, I ask what really has been done, the result, after all, is hardly, 
worth mentioning.” . . . . Certainly Mendelssohn could thus under- 
Value his efforts in the good cause, only from a feeling of over-fatigue, 
and, of course, also from the fact of his being kept from composing. 

In the year 1840, Mendelssohn busied himself with the project of 

establishing a Conservatory for Music in Leipsic, and among the 





Letters there is one to the Kyveisdirector, Herr von Falkenstein, in 
Dresden, from which it is very evident that the eventual foundation 
of the Conservatory was partly owing to Mendelssohn's exertions and 
personal influence with individuals nearly connected with the Court 
at Dresden (the letter in question relates to the advisability of pre- 
vailing on the King of Saxony to have BlQmner’s legacy devoted to 
the foundation and maintenance “ of a thorough school of music in 
Leipsic.”) He has the merit, however, of having not only materially 
founded the Institution, but also of having determined the original 
spirit in which it was conducted, as is evidenced by the fact that 
accompanying the above letter were: “a few outlines for the establish- 
ment of such a school of music.” 

The winter of 1840-41 came in the midst of all these noble 
exertions for the prosperity of music. The new King of Prussia, 
Frederick Wilhelm IV.—then in the zenith of his popularity and the 
hope of the country—had intended to assign music an especial place in 
the “Academy of Arts;” in other words, a grand Conservatory of 
Music was to be founded, and Mendelssohn appointed Director. The 
Institution was, moreover, to work subsequently in combination with 
the King’s Private Band, at concerts and grand musical performances. 
Knowing, as he did, the ground, Mendelssohn saw immediately the 
improbability of the plan’s succeeding, as well as the false position in 
which he himself would be placed, because the management of the 
Conservatory was to be entrusted to him as the Director, while the 
King’s Private Band was not, properly speaking, under his orders. The 
offers made him were apparently very brilliant, but really very 
undecided. The most uncommon contradictions, as well as the 
avoidance of those points about which Mendelssohn was more especially 
anxious, were followed by a most wearisome, and for Mendelssohn 
particularly painful correspondence. There was something floating 
before the mind of the Prussian Government, but it was not clear in 
outline, or in detail, nor could it ever be so, since a correct insight into 
the requirements of music was wanting, while the point which 
Mendelssohn kept most steadily in view was how, at the same time 
that he occupied a free position as a composer, he might obtain an 
advantageous sphere of action for music. After some little time, in 
May 1841, when he was stopping in Berlin, in order, by personal con- 
sultations, more easily to set the afiair going, he so far overcame his 
scruples as to draw up a written memoir, and express his ideas as to 
the kind of school which ought to be founded; this document is 
printed at page 289. Mendelssohn desires a ‘‘ German school of music 
which may afford a common centre to hitherto isolated efforts in the 
department of art-instruction, a firm and more serious tendency to young 
artists, and, thus, a new and more vigorous upward impulse to the national 
feeling for music,” and it, therefore, strikes him that “on the one 
hand, the institutions and persons already existing should be concen- 
trated, and, on the other, the aid of several fresi: ones should be 
invoked.” Among the new appointments, he demands a principal 
professor 1. for composition ; 2. for solo-singing; 3. for chorus-singing, 
and, 4. for pianoforte playing. ‘These professors were to be the best 
it was possible to find in Germany, men “ of the most decided talent 
and reputation.” ‘The other teachers for these departments,” in 
Mendelssohn’s opinion, ‘‘ might be found in Berlin; nor would there, 
certainly, be any deficiency of teachers of wsthetics, musical history, 
etc.” At the conclusion, we find: “ The entire institution might have 
for its basis the principle: no one branch of art rises above a mere 
mechanical trade, until. besides attaining the very highest possible 
manual perfection, it devotes itself to a purely spiritual object, the 
expression of a higher thought,” etc. It appears either that people in 
the upper circles did not understand much of these views, or that con- 
siderations for what already existed, or for individuals, placed 
obstacles in the way, for a letter written by Mendelssohn, in the 
August of the same year, to David, bears testimony to the complete 
irresolution in the regions to which we have just referred. In 
subsequent letters nothing at all is said of the Conservatory. 
Mendelssohn is on the point of breaking off the connection altogether, 
but, before doing so, has a farewell audience of the King, who prevails 
upon him to change his mind. The King speaks of the establishment 
of a real Capelle, or Private Band, and Mendelssohn, touched by so 
much royal goodness, does pretty well as Mozart, who would not 
“desert” his Emperor. He gives up, however, half the salary (3000 
thalers) originally offered him, and, returning for a time to Leipsic, 
assists in the final arrangements for the establishmeut of the Conser- 
vatory there. 

From a letter, dated Leipsic, the 26th August, 1843, we learn: 
“ That the King had fully approved of the proposals in question which 
emanated from the Acting Privy Councillors,” but we also learn from a 
remark of the editors, that: ‘“« The realization of this project, likewise, 
was, notwithstanding, never carried out, and, after some little time, 
Mendelssohn begged his Majesty to relieve him of all official duty, and 
allow the connection between him and his Majesty to besimply a personal 
and artistic one, a request the King was graciously pleased to grant.” As 
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far as the omissions in the correspondence will permit us to gather, the 
people at Berlin could not make up their minds to assign Mendelssohn 
u regularly defined sphere of action. They gave him the title of 
Director-General of Music: and two or three thousand thalers salary ; 
with these he was to be satisfied, obey all the royal commands, compose 
“when called upon,” ete. It is very evident that he would 
have done much better had he entirely broken off the connection (as 
he was so often on the point of doing), for, in consequence of his 
adopting the opposite course, he was now obliged to doa great deal 
which was beyond his strength and wore him out. In the same letter 
of the 26th August, 1843, we read, “I received to-day a second letter, 
informing me that the King intends having three performances at the 
new Palace, in the second half of September, namely, 1. Antigone; 2. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and, 3. Athalia I have a fearful 
amount to do up to then, since there is no score fit to be given to the 
copyist ; the overture to Athalia is still wanting, as well as the scoring of 
the whole, ete. I have, however, written to say that I would go, and 
that the music should be ready !” 

On the 28th April, 1844, the Chevalier Bunsen writes to Mendels- 
sohn, then again stopping in Frankfort, to inform him that he had 
“deeply grieved” the King by declining to compose music for the 
Eumenides of Aschylus. Mendelssohn answers that he considers the 
task of setting the chorus to music a very difficult, and, perhaps, im- 
practicable one, but that, “ notwithstanding, he would attempt its 
accomplishment.” Subsequently he was even expected to set to music 
the choruses in the combined and condensed trilogy of the Agamemnon, 
the Choephori and the Eumenides, which far exceeded the original and 
personal commission from the King. On the 21st October, 1846, he 
informs us “ he has been obliged to set the whole Liturgy to music for 
the King.” At the same time he is engaged on his Elijah, two 
passages in which, that he is obliged to remodel, occasion him “ inde- 
scribable trouble.” If to all this we add the fatigues and partially bur- 
densome duties of his Leipsic appointment, we shall have really no 
cause for being astonished that, on the one hand, Mendelssohn’s phy- 
sical constitution was injured, and that, on the other, we frequently 
remark the presence of effort, and the want of freshness and vigour in 
his compositions of this period. 

In the year 1847, we have the catastrophe. The delicate body breaks 
down. Once more does Mendelssohn seek to recruit and strengthen 
himself in the bracing air of Switzerland; but the remedy is no longer 
worth anything. Evenin Franktort, after his excursion to Switzerland, 
he struck people as being shattered and having aged. In his last letter, 
too, we remark a diminution of his freshness of spirit. On the 4th 
November, when thirty-eight years and six months old he pays the 
tribute to death at Leipsic. As a supplement to the above, we should 
very much have liked to cite certain passages which cast a bright light 
upon Mendelssohn’s train of thought and feeling, and, above all, prove 
that he was naturally of a joyous, and sometimes boisterous disposition, 
and especially averse to gloomy pietism. But our want of space 
obliges us to refer our readers to the Letters themselves, so we will 
quote only one short passage relating to religious views. In the year 
1834, Mendelssohn writes from Dusseldorf to the Rev. Herr Schubring 
(who had principally assisted him in the text of his St. Paul): “You 
are surrounded here with awful specimens, clergymen who spoil every 
pleasure for themselves and others; dry, prosaic pedagogues who 
declare that a concert is a sin; that a walk distracts your attention and 
is pernicious; that a theatre is the bottomless pit itself; and that spring, 
with all the trees in blossom and the fine weather is a mass of corrup- 
tion. But you have, of course, heard of the Elberfeld manner.”......... 
Let our readers compare, however, page 184 and page 450, 

( To be continued.) 
Ome 

Urrecut—(From our Du'ch Correspondent)—Seconp Srap1’s Con- 
cert—Of M., Oberthur, from London, we heard a Concertino by himself, 
for the harp, with accompaniment of the orchestra, which proved most 
successful. This composition in itself made the most favorable impres- 
sion, and the execution of the artist, who mastered the not insigni- 
ficant difficulties of the work with grace and ease, did not fail to give 
great pleasure and satisfaction. The composition of this work gives 
great credit to its author, it abounds in the most charming combination 
oi the orchestra with the harp, and especially were they most success- 
fully employed in the Larghetto, the conclusion of which was received 
with the loudest applause. 

Maura, March 2nd.—( Extract from a le read the Musical 
World every week with great gusto in our little island, and fairly confess 
that in London more really good music is performed in one season than 
on the continent in two or three years. Here, in Malta, we have what 
may be called a good set of Italian singers, of course I mean second 
rate singers. They performed Martha lately very well indeed. 
Gounod’s Faust is in rehearsal and I hope they will do their best to 

give-us an idea of this far-famed musical work.—G@——— _ M——. 





PROFESSOR WYLDE’S HILARY LECTURES, 
(GRESHAM COLLEGE.) 


(Concluded from page 148.) 

In each stage of the development of recitative, which I have now 
traced through the greater part of the seventeenth century, I have 
enabled you to compare each specimen I have brought forward with 
recitative by Purcell, proving by every illustration how superior he was 
to all the mentioned foreign composers of the century in which he lived, 
There now remains for examination only a few more composers of this 
century, before we close the investigation of it with a more particular 
account of that great luminary of art. 

We will turn once more to Italy, in search of composers who 
influenced the development of the art of composition. I have already 
cited Naples, Venice and Rome as the cities where opera was most 
cultivated. Bologna, however, should not be overlooked ; for, although 
it was useless to turn to historic annals with any hope of finding a 
track for our investigation earlier than the period at which we have 
now arrived—viz., the end of the seventeenth century—Bologna having 
previously distinguished herself by producing the works of the Vene- 
tian masters, we can turn with profit to the records of that city, 
and we find that Petronio Franceschelli produced there operas entitled 
Caligula, Orontedi Mensi, Arsinoe and Apollo in Tessaglia, and that there 
followed him a goodly array of writers, more or less known. Their 
works might, however, without injustice, be quoted, like many we have 
already mentioned, as those of Messrs, Dry-as-Dust. One other of 
these Venetian composers I shall, however, mention by name, not 
because his works are much more interesting than others in the same 
school, but because, in the account which we possess of his life, it is 
evident he was endowed with some of the attributes of genius. We 
are continually hearing in the present day of the extraordinary way in 
which the majority of our great men of the present century have risen 
to eminence by the unaided strength of their own powers of mind. In 
Smiles’ book called Self Help are recorded the innumerable impedi- 
ments which thwarted the dawnings of early genius, and the way in 
which these impediments were overcome. ‘The power of perseverance 
under difficulties may not improperly be considered an attribute of 
genius. Tools sometimes, it is true, imitate this quality of mind, but 
their doggedness is void of that innate “self-trust” which enables 
talent to overcome difficulties, knowing by the “instinct of genius” 
that they can be overcome. One of the composers of the Bologna 
School, named Pistocchi, seems to have been so endowed, to have cut 
out a niche for himself in the Temple of Fame, through possessing this 
kind of genius. It appears that Pistocchi being too poor to get instruc- 
tion in musical composition, and obliged to work for a daily pittance, 
engaged himself as a “‘copyist ” (the duty of which was not such as it 
is at the present day, for we exact some musical knowledge from our 
orchestral copyists), but asa mere cypherer of what his employer wrote. 
In this occupation he resolved to study all the compositions upon 
which he was employed, to make himself acquainted with the harmonic 
progressions of the chords he wrote out, and the various forms of com- 
position in which they were written. He succeeded, by the aid of his 
genius, in accomplishing what appears next to impossible, considering 
the means at his disposal. He became a good musician, and was made 
Maestro di Capella at the Court of Anspach, a post in those days con- 
sidered of the highest professional honor. We will refer to a composition 
by Pistocchi in order to examine what he understood by “‘ recitative 
music.” If his works do not appear to us to possess any very striking 
beauties, we must recollect that it is only by comparison with his con- 
temporary countrymen that we ought to judge of his genius. (Jllus- 
tration, Pistocchi’s works.) 

The number of operas on record, written about the time of which 
we are now speaking, is so great, that even to enumerate them would 
be tedious, and the investigation of them in the period allotted to 
a lecture becomes an impossibility. It must suffice if I give you illus- 
trations from the most remarkable composers who influenced the reci- 
tative stvle. However, to afford some idea of how plentiful new operas 
were in Venice between the years 1662 and 1680, I may mention that it 
is possible to cite upwards of a hundred, with the names of their respec- 
tive composers. It appears, however, from Dr. Burney’s statements, 
that neither the names of the poets or composers of these operas had 
any great influence over the Venetians, for their names were not often 
printed with the announcement of the opera, but a much more impor- 
tant personage was looked to as the attraction to opera-goers, and the 
name of this personage was rarely, if ever, omitted, No new opera, It 
appears, was announced without giving the name of the machinist, for 
it was in his department the centre of attraction was to be found; and 
hence opera managers began to bestow the greatest care on the g tig 
up of operas, and cared not who wrote the libretto or musi, ‘Tuis 
almost sounds like a satire on our own times, and indeed if managers of 
English Operas at the present day do not for the most part select for 
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performance those works in which they can rely chiefly on their 
pictorial artists, their machinists and costumiers, it would be difficult to 
find a more satisfactory reason to account for their selections. It 
appears, therefore, that the preeent is not the only period when music 
was considered subservient to stage effects. 

‘here is another Italian composer whose works cannot be passed over 
in investigating the development of the recitative style. I mean 
‘Alessandro Scarlatti. He stands at the head of the cantata composers 
of this period, and in his cantatas are to be met with several specimens 
of recitative. Like everything that Scarlatti wrote, so also this 
branch of the art he stamped with his genius and individuality. 
The instrumentation Scarlatti used was in advance of that of his 
contemporaries, and the passages he wrote for the violoncello were 
considered too difficult for human fingers, so that when Francesschilli, 
the Piatti of his day, once played with Scarlatti in Rome one of 
his difficult cantatas, the audience (it is said) unanimously shouted, 
“Jt is an angel to whom we are listening ; it cannot be a human per- 
former. It isan angel who has for the time assumed the shape of 
Francesschilli.” 

This absurd story is not uselessly preserved. Some may laugh at it, 
and others be shocked at the credulity of the times; but to those who 
are tracking the development of art the story is of use, for on referring 
to the passages which elicited such a strange reason to account for 
their execution, we are enabled to form a pretty correct opinion of 
the state of cultivation of the instrument for which these passages were 
written at the time of the related performances. Scarlatti is said to 
have written 109 operas. (Jllustration, Scarlatti’s Cantatas and Preludes.) 

Were I speaking of composers of the seventeenth century, and tracing 
the development of music generally, I should not omit mentioning 
many composers whose names are familiar to English ears, such as 
Orlando Gibbons, Matthew Locke, Henry Lawes, and others, besides 
the Frenchman Grabut, who resided in this country ; also “‘ Cambert, 
the ignominions,” who came here after his dismissal by Louis Quatorze, 
who put Lulli in his place ; and, amongst the Italians, Caldari and 
others. I am not, however, tracing the development of the art in 
all its branches, but simply that of recitative, and even in the works 
of the authors I have just mentioned, and in those of others I could 
name, I find very little worth bringing forward to illustrate its develop- 
ment. Locke particularly mentions “ recitative” as forming part of 
his music to Psyche, and therefore I shall refer to this work. The 
libretto is said to be a close imitation of a musical drama written in 
French by Moliere, and set to music by Lulli in 1672. (JZJlustration, 
Locke's music.) 

Although I have repeatedly compared every example of recitative 
with some specimen of Purcell, I have not as yet alluded to the cir- 
cunstances which brought that composer so prominently forward, and 
allowed him opportunities of displaying his talents at a time when, 
according to Henry Lawes (a writer of that period), “ the nation was 
so sated with what was native, that nothing took their ears but what 
was sung in a language which commonly they understood as little of as 
they did the music.” It appears that Purcell had a deep-rooted objection 
to what he called the “ drawling recitatives,” the fashion of his day, 
and that Dryden, the great dramatic writer of the period, used to have 
his dramas performed with music composed by Grabut, the Frenchman, 
until, becoming acquainted with Purcell, the dramatist was induced ‘to 
lis‘en to Purcell’s ideas of what music should express, and the scenes 
which should be illustrated in an operatic work. Dryden agreed to 
produce a drama called King Arthur, to which Purcell was to compose 
the music. ‘This opera or drama with music was ‘produced in 1690. 
You have already had illustrations from this opera, and so can appre- 
ciate the way in which Purcell used recitative. It has been well said 
that the music to “ Ye twice ten hundred deities ” is the finest example 
of recitative music ever composed in this or any other century. I 
therefore purpose giving it, with several other specimens of Purcell, as 
an illustration. (Jllustration from Purcell’s works.) 

_ With this last illustration I intend to bring to a close the examina- 
tion of “recitative style” in the seventeenth century, having in the 
course of these lectures in Hilary Term investigated the works of Peri 
and Caccini, Montaverde, Cesti, Cavalli, Rossi, Stradella, Lulli, Pis- 
tocchi, Scarlatti, Matthew Locke and Purcell, and marked on our map 
or track-picture the changes which were effected in recitative music 
ty these composers. I said, at the commencement of my lectures this 
term, that I could find no composer in the seventeenth century among 
the French, German or Italians who excelled or even equalled our 
countryman, Purcell; and I think those who have attended these 
lectures, and heard me compare the various works of the composers of 
the seventeenth century, cannot but have formed the same opinion. 
Purcell was indeed the musical genius of the seventeenth century ; his 
Tecitative music is grand beyond comparison with that of his contem- 
poraries, and little has been written since his time to equal it. 

_T related to you some few incidents in the life of Lulli, showing how 
highly he was esteemed by Louis Quatorze of France; the honors this 












monarch conferred on him and the prosperity which accompanied 
the royal patronage; and I mentioned that on his death-bed Lulli 
was visited by royalty and every mark of attention and respect paid 
him to the last. But Purcell, not Lulli, was, as I have stated, 
the ‘« Genius of his Age.” Let us see if equal honors were conferred on 
him. Did he enjoy the prosperity attendant on royal patronage? Did 
royalty stoop to acknowledge in him the mighty power of genius—a 
genius in which was displayed the highest and most wonderful creative 
power of the “ Unseen?” No! Purcell lived and died unrewarded by 
royalty. The royalty of his day preferred the music of Cambert, 
whom Louis XIV. dismissed from France, to make way for Lulli. 
Royalty preferred even the despicable French composer Grabut to 
Purcell ; and had not the poetic mind of Drvden felt that in Purcell 
there was a kindred spirit and love for the beautiful, Purcell might 
never have produced the works which show so fully the power that 
wasinhim. From the union of these two men (Dryden and Purcell) 
works resulted which can never be forgotten or lost sight of, as long as 
poetry and music are cared for. Purcell died at the early age of thirty- 
six, and though so young how prolific was his genius! Dryden wrote 
an ode on his death, but it does not appear any other national honor 
was shown him. Like the English writer we are now mourning, 
Makepeace Thackeray, Purcell died in harness, and, like the kind- 
hearted satirist of our times, was carried to the grave unhonored. No! 
not unhonored, but unaccompanied by any national expression of the 
country’s loss—by any national expression of the bereavement the 
death of a man of genius entails on the country. It might be asked, 
What national honors do we confer on our writers and composers? I 
know of none. It has taken 300 years to moot the question if we shall 
have a national monument to Shakespeare, and the question is no 
sooner mooted than out comes an article in our leading journal, and 
asks, What is the use of monuments?—are not the names of our great 
poets and writers deeply engraved on the very tablets of our minds ?— 
what need have we for any other monument? Very true; their names 
are so engraved. But is this sort of question ever asked when the 
memory of military or naval heroes is to be honored ?—when we are 
called upon to erect monuments to honor the names of fortunate com- 
manders, some of whom rose to greatness by the indomitable spirit and 
bravery of those they commanded, rather than by their own military 
tactics? Oh, no! there is no hesitation in erecting to such men 
statues innumerable. When money was asked a few years ago to erect 
a statue to a notorious personage, the great railway king. did not the 
wealthy and great put down their names for large sums for the pur- 
pose ? and they were only prevented from carrying out a ‘“ scandalous 
piece of folly” by the bursting of their bubble idol. It is only when 
poets, musicians, and literary writers are to be honored, that the ques- 
tion is asked, What is the use of monuments? Some think the talent 
this country produces in every branch of art is very great, and does not 
require any fostering ; but there are some kinds of talent which will 
not flourish without some fostering care—some kinds of talent which 
may be likened to tender plants, whose roots must strike into a genial 
soil before they become fruitful. Now, unfortunately, every soil seems 
more genial to musical composers than English soil. I think thisis the 
cause why this country has failed to rear a succession of great musi- 
cians,—has failed to find successors worthy of carrying on the great 
development of art begun by Purcell,—and has allowed other nations to 
usurp our supremacy over the art. Cannot England, like other 
countries, learn to honor its poets and musicians, as much as it does the 
representatives of wealth? Cannot the riches in the store-house of the 
brain be considered by the English nation equal to the aggots of the 
millionaire? Why should not London, like ancient Athens, be 
renowned above all cities in the world for its mighty “men in art,” as 
well as in everything else that makes a nation great? Why should our 
supremacy over other nations in music have departed with the life of 
Purcell? This is a question which, at a future time, I may enlarge 
upon. I shall now conclude by commending to you the name of Purcell. 
I do not ask you to erect a monument to him, but I say, bear him in mind 
as the greatest composer of the seventeenth century; and when your 
continental friends tell you, with an assurance based upon ignorance, 
that we as a nation have no composers, ask them to listen to Purcell. 
Perhaps they will doas Dryden said Purcell’s detractors did in his time, 
cease to sing at all, or only sing in his praise. Dryden’s lines are— 
“So ceased the rival crew when Purcell came, 
They sung no more, or sang his fame.” 


—_9—— 
Scuwertx.—On the Grand Duke’s birthday, a three-act opera, 
Claudine von Villa Bella, the work of a young composer, Herr J. H. 
Franz, was produced for the first time, and favourably received. Malle. 
De Ahna, from the Royal Opera-house, Berlin (one of the three Berlin 
Margarets), played the part of Don Pedro. 
Nancy.—A new grand four-act opera, Ines de Portugal, the words by 
Duchéne, the music by Gérolt, has been produced, but with no very 
great success. 
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THE OPERA AT VENICE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Venice, Feb, 29. 
Since I last wrote we have had a tremendous ‘ scandal,” as the 
Italians call it, and the cause Gli Ugonotti, which was given without 
a prova generale,—the choruses being barely rehearsed. There is a 
strong party here anxious to dethrone the present direction, some of 
the said party wishing to step into the vacant post. The management 
was obliged to give some work, as an opera di ripiego, and unfor- 
tunately hit upon the JZuguenots, which ought certainly not to be 
hastily produced on the stage, thus treating this chef d’auvre as worthy 
indeed of little attention or care; this nothing can justify, but the 
public have mercilessly treated Mad. Kapp-Young and Signor Bertolini. 
The latter sang as Raoul last spring, and created a furore ; now, un peu 


au contraire. He is, certainly, very stout; but, as he said to a friend of 


mine, “I was stouter then, and they did not find fault with my size.” 
An article upon the performance in the Pungito was too severe, terming 
Bertolini “an elephant,” Madame Kapp-Young “a colossal grenadier,” 
who neither understands singing, nor can make others understand it.” 
This is not true, but it was known that the writer of the said article 
had a friend whom it was wished should have made her début as 
Valentine. He signs his article, or rather libel, «« A Veritas.” I think 
it would be more truthful if it was “A Gelosia.” The following 
verse on poor Bertolini is a specimen :— 
“Un enorme elefante* 

Che si trascena a stento 

Tutte adipose piante 

E’manda per gran foce 


. 


Di bocca un fil di voce.” 

They gave the Huguenots, however, the next evening, or rather three 
acts of it, and then it was announced that there was one encure, viz., 
where Valentine faints. Next week are promised a new ballad and 
Gli Aquila, Romana (the latter they are preparing with extraordinary 
care, having received a special recommendation so to do from Napo- 
leon). Apropos de ballets, when Rota (nostro valentissimo, as the Milanese 
call him), announced by telegraph the success of his Vaschera at Paris, 
he commenced with the word “ Marengo”; as a reply to Perrot’s 
announcement of the tailure of his Gazelda, which he began with 
‘“* Waterloo.” 

At the Carcano they have been giving Norma, with Madlles. Vaneri 
and Villa, and Signors Gugliemini and Fiorani. Last Friday Madame 
Frezzolini made her first appearance, out of six performances we are 
promised, in the Sonnambula, She was enthusiastically received by a 
crowded house. It is, indeed, a treat to hear her, she has such true 
artistic talent, though her voice is now a mere souffle. But still it 
resembles a soft summer wind falling with an ever pleasant murmur 
on the ear. Madame Frezzolini is one of those few unfortunately true 
artists not merely singing the notes, asso many do. The chorus was 
in some parts dreadful. Even at the Scala the other night the chorus 
in the last act of the Vépres Siciliennes was so fearfully out of tune with 
the orchestral accompaniments, that a general hissing was kept up, 
slightly resembling an escape of gas. 

Last Monday Ristori made her appearance in La Bianca Visconti, fol- 
lowed the next evening by La Donna ele Madlle. Frezzolini tried 
to break her engagement at Venice, but finding she could not, quietly 
took flight, was pursued to Peschiera, brought back, and then informed 
the Venetians she sang under Austrian pressure, and concluded her 
engagement with three voluntary performances, the first for the benefit 
of the Infant Orphan Asylum, the second for the chorus singers and 
orchestra, and the third for an artist in want. 

Last Sunday week was a musical gathering at the house of Nosada 
the banker, whose son is a composer of no mean talent, and considered 
by his fellow citizens to be a rising planet of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of the musical horizon. They are very rich and give 
monthly concerts, to which are invited the heads of the artistic and 
commercial world. ‘The programme composed Beethoven's Symphony 
in C, all but the first movement; overtures to Der Freischulz, Le Nozz 
di Figaro, Ali Baba (Cherubini) and Lalla Rookh (Felician David), and 
Sinfonia fantastica, by Nosada. A grand tournainent is to be give: 
next mouth, for the benefit of the poor, in the pit of La Scala, Princ: 
Humbert the President. ‘lhe committee show a goodly list of well- 
known aristocratic names. ‘i A. R; 

Cont arn 

Bancerona.—The Barcelona papers are full of praises respecting the 
débat of Mdlie. Linas Martorelli. The Telegeaph publishes a very eulo- 
gistic notice of her performance which it pronounces a great success -— 
“The new débutante possesses a good figure and a charming voici 
which she manages with exquisite taste. After the «Una voce poe 
fa” a shower of bouquets showed iu an unmistakeable degree the 
appreciation of the audience. A more legitimate success has not been 
recorded for some time at Barcelona,” We are glad of it; the more 
good singers the merrier. 





MUSIC AND THE OPERA Ai’ VIENNA, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Vienna.—There is some talk here of erecting a new and commodious 
hall for concerts and other performances. Herr Johann Strauss is the 
principal mover in the enterprise.—The official programme of the 
Italian Opera season is published. Among the novelties promised i; 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera. Pacini’s Saffo, and Donizetti’s Parisina 
will be revived. Among the stock-operas will be Otello, Moise, Il 
Barbiere, Norma, 1 Puritani, La Figlia del Reggimento, Don Pasquale, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Maria di Rohan, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata, 
Il Trovatore, Ernani, Rigoletto, and Fiorina. ‘The artists will be 
Mesdames Barbot, Lotti-Della Santa, Volpini, Artot; Signori Mongini, 
Graziani, Pardini, Giuditti, Bartolini, Rverardi, Pandolfini, Saccomans, 
Angelini, Cornago, and Zucchini. The subscription is guaranteed for 
48 performances.—Despite the publication of the above programme, 
however, certain papers, generally well informed in theatrical matters, 
confidently assert that it will not be carried out,* and that there may be 
no Italian Opera at all this year. They say that Graziani has rejected 


; the engagement offered him, and that the two prime donne, Barbot and 


Lotti, will not consent to sing under 6000 florins each per month, 
payable in hard cash and not in Austrian notes. Meanwhile, the pupils 
of the Imperial School of Opera are busily engaged studying the 
choruses of Pacini’s Saffo and Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera. They will, 
also, study in conjunction with the members of the chorus at the 
Imperial Operahouse, those of Norma and Moise ; so that there will be 
about 150 singers employed on the latter. ‘The season, if there is a 
season, will commence with Otello, Saffo, or Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Madlle, Destin and Herr Hrabanek, will, it is said, be attached to the 
Italian company. Herr Johann Strauss, accompanied by his wife, 
formerly Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, will leave, on the 20th inst., for 
Berlin, in order to conclude engagements with various artists for St. 
Petersburgh, as well as to give a series of concerts for the benefit of the 
soldiers wounded in the Schleswig-Holstein war. There is little doing 
in the way of concerts. Schumann’s overture to Julius Cosar was 
performed at the last Philharmonic Concert but one. It did not pro- 
duce any deep impression. Berlioz’s “ Carnival of Rome” was more 
successful. A very interesting Historical concert has been given by 
Herr L. A. Zellner, who selected the following works for performance 
on the occasion; 1. Madrigal, by Thomas Tallis, Madrigal, by John 
Dowland, Dance-Song, by Thomas Morley, all a capella (16th 
century); 2. Partita (overture) — Largo, Fugato, Allemande, 
Courante, Aria, Menuetto, Finale by Theophile Muftat (17th century), 
for the harmonium ; 3. Three “ chansons” (Nos. 4, 5, 6), by Thibant, 
King of Navarre (Troubadour, 13th century); 4. a. Fantasia, by Henri 
le Jeune, 6. “ Canzon und Fughette,” by Joh. Wilh. Furchheim, for 
5 stringed instruments (17th century) ; 5. Two duets for two sopranos, 
by the Abbé Clari (17th century); 6. Sonata (Allegretto, Andante, 
Cantabile), by C. Philip Emmanuel Bach (18th century), for the 
harmonium ; 7. aria from Fratonte, by Nicolo Jomelli (17th century) ; 
8. Sonata for the Pianoforte (Allegro, Maestoso, Vivace), by Nichelmann 
(17th century) ; 9. a. Song: “Du bist die Ruh’,” by Franz Schubert ; 
b., Andante from the Fifth Organ Sonata, by Felix Mendelssohn, c., 
“Persian Song,” by Anton Rubinstein (19th century); and 10. 
“ Busslied,” for bass solo, six-part chorus, and harmonium, by Meyerbeer. 
—————_l-———- 


Cotoane.—The following compositions were performed at the eighth 
Gesellschafts-Concert, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller: 
Part I.—Symphony in C major, with the final fugue, by Mozart; Over- 
ture and scenes from IJphigenie in Aulis, Gluck (Agamemnon, Herr 
Julius Stockhausen) ; Violin Concerto, No. 7, Spohr (Herr Leopold 
Auer). Part I1.—Cantata, “ Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ?” 
for bass solo, chorus, orchestra, and organ, J. 8. Bach (solo, Herr Stock- 
hausen); Romance for Violin, Beethoven, and “ Perpetuum mobile,” 
Paganini (Herr L. Auer): Scotch Song:, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, Beethoven (Herr Stockhausen); Overture, Op. 124, Beethoven. 
Mozart’s splendid Symphony was exceedingly well played, and each 
movement greeted with the most hearty applause. Herr Stock- 
hausen was eminently successful in the music of Agamemnon. Herr 
Auer, also, created a most favourable impression by his execution of 
the pieces assigned to him, and altogether the concert went off with 
great éclat.—Madlle. Leopoldine Tuezek has been engaged at the 
Stadttheater for a limited number of nights. The first part in which 
she appeared was that of Susanne in Le Nozze di Figaro. 


Sr. Perersnurc.—A grand concert was given on the 14th ult., for 
the family of the late Carl Schubert, who died in very great poverty. 
Besides all the members of the Italian Opera Company, MM. Wieni- 
awski, Davidow, Dreyschock, and Rubinstein, gave their services. 





* It is certain, at least, that Mad, Volpini is engaged by Mr..Mapleson, and 
Sig. Graziani by Mr. Gye. But this is not the same.—G, Roores, 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
( Continued from page 118.) 

As we intimated above, from the fact of his being a theatrical 
manager, the nature of Franz Anton had probably gained in energy 
and quickness, but not in solidity of thought or strictness of sentiment. 
‘The airiness of his manners, once very becoming in the young ensign, 
had now contracted a certain amount of unpleasing disregard for mor- 
ality: his cavalier-like tendency to domineer was changed into a 
somewhat rough lust for command, expressed in a tolerably bouncible 
tone; while, above all, on his constantly praiseworthy endeavour to 
put himself forward and create a brilliant impression, there had fallena 
reflection of property-gold and stage magic, so that persons not exactly 
well-inclined towards him, without more ado, designated his demeanour 
as boastful and full of braggadocio. 

It was the influences already mentioned which preserved the more 
modest and greater intelligence of the son from at all reflecting. in 
such a way as to strike people, these qualities, and so far diverted his 
wsthetic taste from following his father’s tendencies, that, subsequently, 
he often revolted openly against the assertions of the old man, whom, 
notwithstanding, he loved so dearly, especially when they assumed the 
form of exaggerated praise of his (Carl Maria’s) own talent. 

One of the few obscure traits in C. M. Von Weber’s life and acts, 
otherwise so transparent and pure, is the circumstance of his always 
subsequently avoiding, with the utmost care, all mention of his father’s 
having been a theatrical manager, and of the members of his father’s 
family having been employed in his theatre. Even in his short auto- 
biography (which, as a specimen of his mode of treating subjects of 
this kind, we gave in the third volume of this work) C. M. Von Weber 
passes over in silence every detail connected with the first fourteen 
years of his life, and, with more child-like love than historical truth, 
envelopes Franz Anton’s course of action, in so far as it relates to the 
first principles of education imparted to the son, in a halo of careful- 
ness, quiet domesticity, and repose which encircled Franz Anton’s 
unquiet head rather in the recollection of the high-minded son than in 
reality. 

One thing is certain; Franz Anton left no path untrod to awake in 
his younger son eminent talent, endeavouring to take him about the 
temples of all the fine arts, in the hope that the boy would feel at home 
and become a high priest in one of them. When music did not strike 
sparks from the boy’s soul with the rapidity and the brillianey Franz 
Anton desired, masters of drawing, painting, and even copperplate 
engraving, were engaged for the child, as could easily be done in 
Nuremberg, because there were always a considerable number of artists 
of repute residing in this gem among the old art-cities of Germany. 
It is now no longer possible to discover who these masters were, but it 
is evident, trom small works dating from this period, and in the 
possession of the family, that Carl Maria was not without aptitude for 
the technical details of the plastic arts, though he did not attain in any 
of them an amount of actual skill sufficiently considerable to warrant 
any one in decisively assigning the existence of real talent in him. 

There is, however, scarcely any doubt that, subjected to the sole in- 
fluence of the form of instruction which Carl Maria enjoyed under the 
auspices of Franz Anton and of his elder brother, Fridolin, all his 
natural gifts, even the most important, would have assumed the 
character of a plant, anxiously made to blossom ina hothouse, and that 
the entire artistic development of the man would always have retained 
something dilettante-like and hurried about it, since, in Franz Anton, 
the violent propensity for perceiving manifestations of genius in his 
pupil, as well as an erroneous and amateurish idea of the special 
expedients of talent, caused him to think rather lightly with regard 
to the sterling worth of the implement which he had to give his 
disciple in order to form the latter's ideas. The mechanical exercise 
of art; the process of obtaining mere dry manual skill, of mind and 
body; the task ot learning the alphabet of art; the increase of capa- 
bility, until the latter is exerted unconsciously; the fact of doing 
something everyday in art-production, which resembles the walking, 
standing, eating and drinking of life, and without which even the 
greatest talent is unable to formulate its conceptions, and which can 
be.attained only under the permanent and serious pressure of the roof 
of the schoolroom, by the sweat of one’s brow, under the earnest 
supervision of inexorable masters, and to the hardly won possession of 
which the greatest lights of art and science have frequently attached 
greater weight than to their own talent, and the unconditional 
necessity of which is so grandly made a matter of doubt by the new 
tendency in music, appeared to Franz Anton, who was himself a self- 
taught man, very far from being of sufficient importance for him to 
regulate his plan of education in conformity with it. The boy, while 
still spelling out the theory of harmony, was expected to compose ; he 
painted in oil and: water color, and sketched on copper, before he was 
able, without fuss and with certainty, to use his pencil upon paper. 

Though a kind fate introduced in sufficient time into his life men 





of more earnest mind and of greater consciousness to teach him, Carl 
Maria had to contend against his father’s educational tendencies up to 
a period of his existence when only so strong a will as his own could 
have succeeded in once more ploughing up, and sowing with what had 
been neglected to be sown in his boyish mind, his own youthful soul, 
which was swelling with fruit, and already promised to bring forth a 
harvest. 
— 0 — 

Tue Hacue—( From our Dutch correspondent).—The fourth “ Diligentia- 
Concert,” which was attended by a numerous and selected audience, 
might be entered with golden letters in the annals of the Society. 
Madm. Offermans-van Hove was the “ Redice” of the evening, she 
proved herself an exquisite singer in possession of a fresh voice, assisted 
by the best method. She sang the very clever Concert-Aria by 
Verhulst splendidly, as also “ Quila voce” by Bellini. The appearance 
of Herr Oberthtr provided for the frequenters of “ Diligentia” a rare 
treat—in truth the artists of the present time have really been 
“hanging the harps on the willows.” The harp belongs almost in our 
days to the toys, whereby one hardly imagines any other figure than 
that of a woman, who not in the best of societies, draws some wretched 
sound from it. However, Oberthiir is the man, who, by his masterly, 
most graceful playing, is able to restore King David's instrument to its 
due honors! A harpist like him is able to redeem, by his great 
musical talent, an instrument, which for long time almost has fallen in 
discredit. His delivery is most pure, his passages exquisite, his 
“shakes” and real “ sons harmoniques ” are truly fine and beautiful. 
Moreover is Herr Oberthiir a first-rate composer, he proved this by the 
exquisite orchestration of his “ Concertino” in G, and by his effective 
Solos—* Meditation” and “Cascade.” The young M. Le Graan, a Violin- 
player thirteen years of age, has by his talented playing in truth 
exceeded the really high expectation entertained of him. fis perfor- 
mance of the “ Adagio” and “ Rundo” by Vieuxtemps, as also of 
Paganini’s Variations on Di tanti palpiti were masterly and wonderful. 

Porspam.—The band of the 1st Regiment of the Guards have been 
giving a series of concerts. The programme of the last concert—at 
which Madlle. Johanna Schade and Herr Julius Stahlknecht appeared 
—contained Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major; Vierling’s overture 
to Maria Stuart; and Beethoven’s overture to Egmont. Herr Stahl- 
knecht played two “Lieder ohne Worte,” and a Fantasia on Swedish 
national melodies, of his own composition. The last Symphony- 
Concert was characterised by the performance of some very excellent 
works, including Symphony in B tlat major, Beethoven; Symphony in 
G major, Haydn; the overture to Athalia (Mendelssohn), and that to 
Guillaume Tell. Herr Voigt was the conductor at both concerts. 

Wemar.—The fourth and last Subscription Concert of the Grand- 
Ducal Private Band presented the following programme: “ Les Pré- 
ludes,” Kranz Liszt; “Auf den Lagunen,” words by Théophile 
Gautier, translated by P. Cornelius, music by Hector Berlioz (Herr von 
Milde) ; «‘ Méditation itber Consolation,” Franz Liszt, amplified and 
scored by Herr Carl Stér; and Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor. 
The concert was under the direction of Herr Carl Stér. (What a 
treat must have been the Symphony of Beethoven!—Petipace oF 
WINCHELSEA. 

Hanover.—From Jan. 1 to Dec. 81, 1863 (the theatre being closed 
from July 1 to Aug. 27) there were 86 operatic performances at the 
Theatre Royal. ‘he number of operas represented was 40. The 
novelties were Gluck’s Orpheus unt Eurydice, and Ferdinand Hiller’s 
Katakomben; the revivals, Fidelio, Norma, Jessonda, Zampa, Die 
Entfihrung aus dem Serail, and La Sonnambula. 

Tannuavser.—lIt is rumored that Herr Richard Wagner will come to 
England to witness the production of his Yannhéuser at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and that he contemplates sundry modifications in the last act. 

Kénrasperc.—The Musikalische Academie lately gave a performance 
of Schumann’s Das Paradies und die Peri, under the direction of Herr 
Laudieu. wy 

DusseLporre.—Herr Leopold Auer has accepted the situation of 
leader of the Musikverein. 

Otaurz.—Dinorah has been produced with the greatest success. It 
has already been played ten times. 

Moscow.—Madlle. Fricci is engaged for the present season. 

—o—_——_ 


Eoyprian Hatt.—Among the popular entertainers of the day Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley still maintains a high position. For the first and 
least effective portion of his entertainment he has substituted a new 
one entitled “ Paris,” but the famous Mrs. Brown remains immoveable. 
Those who have not heard the account of the lady's wonderful visit to 
Queen Victoria’s own theatre, can searcely be aware of the effect that 
may be produced by minute description, vigorous coloring, and the 
complete command of a racy Cockney dialect when applied to the 
delineation of low London life.— 7imes. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 14, 1864. 


LAST.CONCERT BEFORE EASTER. 
BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 


q PART I, 
QUARTET, in G, Op. 18, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Wess, and Paque . Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Meetings and Partings"—Mr. Cummings... . George Russell. 
SONG, “ Bid me discourse "—Madame ParEPa ° ° e . Bishop. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 29, No. 1, for Pianoforte alone—Madame 
ARABELLA GODDARD. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
PART II. 


VARIATIONS on “ See the conquering hero comes,” for Pianoforte 
and Violoncello—Mad. ARABELLA GoppDaRD and M. Paque Beethoven. 


SONG, “ Awake thou golden blush of morn "—Mr, Cummincs. . Curschmann, 

80>) G, * Du village voisin"—(Le Serment)—Madame Parepa . Auber, 

SONATA, in A, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, for Pianoforte and 
Violin—Madame ARABELLA GopparpD and M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performauce can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Trio for Piancforte, Violin, and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CoappeL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 62d Season.—The 
SECOND CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Monday evening next, the 14th of March :—Sinfonia in D—Mozart; concerto in B 
minor (violin), M. Vieuxtem;s—De Beriot ; concerto in D minor (pianofurt), Mr. 
Harold Thomas—Sterndale Bennett; sinfonia in F, No. 8—Beethoven; overture, 
Fernand Cortez—Spontini. Vocal performers—the Orpheus Glee Union. Conductor, 
Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. Tocommence at 8 o'clock. Subscriptions 
received and tickets issued by Messrs. Addison and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


NOTICES. 

To AbvVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusicaL Wor.p is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—Music for Review must be fur- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in ‘THE Musical Wor Lp. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.B. (Carlisle) —Next week, positively. Sournrorr; Mav. Pvzzir; 
and other articles of interest, also unavoidably postponed till our next. 
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T . Italian Opera season is about to begin. Mr. Gye, first 
in the field with his prospectus (by 24 hours), opens his 
theatre on Tuesday, March 2%th, also first (by 12 days)—a 


fortnight earlier than in 1863. His programme is full of 
interest. Several new singers are announced. Among the 
sopranos are found Mdlles. Emilia Lagrua, Destinn, Guisep- 
pini Tati aud Garulli. Of the first alone we know anything. 
Malle. Lagrua, who has been for many years renowned, both 
on the old and new continents, is to be the “Grisi” of the 
hour, and make her debut as Norma. The basses are rein- 
forced by three fresh comers—Signor Attri, Signor Scalese and 
Herr Schmid. The first, from the Pergola, at Florence, is 
engaged for Walter, in Guillaume Tell, Elmiro, in Otello, 





Basilio, in the Barbiere, &c. Signor Scalese is at present 
chief buffo of the Italian Opera in Paris, where he is favor- 
ably regarded. He will doubtless (if a good comic actor) be 
found useful in Bartolo, Leporello, and other parts. Herr 
Schmid is vaunted abroad as successor to Herr Formes. Ie 
comes well recommended from the Imperial Opera at Vienna. 
The tenors and barytones are as before, with the proviso 
that Herr Wachtel, who appeared (as Edgardo) two seasons 
ago, is again in the list of tenors. Changes have been made 
in the allotment of several important characters. Signor 
Mario is announced to play Faust, for the first time, and 
once more to assume the part of Nemorino (L’Elisir), which 
he gave up eight years ago, besides that of Fernando (La 
Favorita), which he has not played for six years. Mdlles. 
Adelina Patti and Pauline Lucca are alternately to appear 
as Margarita, in Faust—another fine chance for M. Gounod, 
at all events. Signor Tamberlik resigns Arnold (Gudllaume 
Tell), Manrico (Id Trovatore), and Jean of Leyden, to Herr 
Wachtel; while M. Faure cedes Guillaume Tell, Alfonso 
(La Favorita), and Hoel (Dtnorah) to Signor Graziani. 
Signor Ronconi is, for the first time, to essay Don Pasquale, 
Bartolo (Mozart’s), and Sulpizio the Sergeant (La Figlia del 
Reggimento). Madame Antonietta Fricci abandons Norma 
and Donna Anna, both in favor of Mdlle. Lagrua—taking 
refuge as the unfortunate Donna Elvira, Don G.’s cast-off 
mistress. Madame Nantier-Didiée leaves Fides to Malle. 
Guiseppini Tati (from Lisbon). Mdlle. Adelina Patti alone 
retains the characters she has supported at various periods, 
adding to her already extremely varied repertory the part of 
Susanna, in Le Nozze di Figaro; Margarita (Faust)—in 
partnership, as we have already stated, with Mdlle. Lucca; 
and including Dinorah, which (no one then present can have 
forgotten) she played once, at the end of the season 1862. 
T'wo new operas are promised—La Forza del Destino (Verdi) 
and Otto Nicolai’s often promised Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor (Merry Wives of Windsor). The four chief cha- 
racters in Verdi's opera will be supported by Mdlle. Lagrua, 
Madame Didiée, Signors Tamberlik and Graziani, the 
original representatives at the Imperial Opera of St. Peters- 
burgh. To Mdlle. Lucca and Herr Schmid are assigned the 
principal parts in the opera of Nicolai. 

The promised revivals are, LZ’ £toile du Nord—not given 
since 1855, the old theatre having been burnt down early in 
1856; Le Nozze di Figaro, first time at the new theatre; 
Otello, first time for six years; and Dinorah, first time for 
two years. Mdlle. Lucca will play Catarina, in the Ltoile du 
Nord, to the Pietro of M. Faure, (who succeeded M. Bat- 
aille in the same part, at the Opéra Comique). Le Nozze di 
Figaro will have an entirely new cast:—Susanna, Malle. 
Patti; the Countess, Mdlle. Marie Battu; Cherubino, Mdlle. 
Lucca; the Count, Signor Graziani; Bartolo, Signor Ron- 
coni; Basilio, Signor Neri-Baraldi; and Figaro, M. Faure. 
In Otello, Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi retain the parts 
of the Moor and Iago, Malle. Lagrua is to play Desdemona, 
and Signor Attri, Elmiro. 

In the list of operas to be given this year no allusion is 
made to La Gazza Ladra, despite the popularity, last season, 
of Mdlle. Patti’s Ninetta; nor of Masaniello, revived with 
so much splendor in 1862; nor of Fra Diavolo, announced 
in the last two prospectuses, with Signor Mario as the 
Brigand; nor, lastly, of Stradella, which has figured conspicu- 
ously in the programmes for many seasons. That the com- 
pany has undergone a thorough sifting may be judged from 
the absence of the following names :—Sopranos—Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlles. Fioretti, Maurensi, Elvira Demi, 
Dottini and Maffei; Tenor—Signor Caffieri; Basses—Herr 
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Formes, M. Zelger and M. Obin. Very few of these, how- 
ever, need be regretted. The other members of the troop, 
1863, all remain. Mdlles. Salvioni and Zina Richard are en- 
gaged as principal danseuses in the Ballet, besides Mdlles. 
Raffaeli, Assunta, and Carmine—new comers. M. Desplaces 
retains his post of Maitre de Ballet, but M. Nadaud’s place 
as leader is not yet filled up. That Mr. Costa, as Director 
of the Music and Conductor; M. Sainton as Chef d’ Attaque 
and Deputy Conductor; Messrs. W. Beverley and T. Grieve 
(Mr. Telbin has gone over to the Haymarket), as Scenic 
Artists; Mr. Agustus Harris as Stage Manager, and the 
other chief “ officials,” before and behind the curtain, still 
hold their posts, is as pleasant to know as that the orchestra 
(minus poor Nadaud) remain in statu guo. The military 
band is again that of the Coldstream Guards—director Mr. 
Godfrey, eldest son of the late Charles Godfrey. Whether 
the chorus is to be reinforced, as was suggested last year, we 
do not find stated; it was good as it stood, but would be 
none the worse for the addition of a few young and fresh 
voices. But enough for the present. 

The prospectus of Her Majesty’s Theatre is just as full of 
promise. Some amateurs will probably think it more inte- 
resting in one respect, inasmuch as it announces Herr 
Richard Wagner's J’annhduser, and with a cast too, embracing 
the names of Mdlles. Tietjens, Volpini and Harriers Wippern 
(from Berlin—one of three Berlin Margarets), with Signor 
Guiglini, M. Gassier and Mr. Santley. ‘Two other novelties 
are included,—viz., La Forza del Destino and Le NSpose 
Allegre (Nicolai's Merry Wives of Windsor), both of which 
are also promised by Mr. Gye. The revivals comprise 
Fidelio—with Mdlle. Tietjens as Leonora; Der Freischutz, 
Anna Bolena, ard Robert le Diable. Signor Verdi, it is stated, 
has undertaken to remodel the last act and personally superin- 
tend the production of La Forza del Destino. All the 
principal members of last season’s troop remain, with one 
important exception—Madlle. Desirée Artdt ; one unimportant 
exception—Signor Baragli (the tenor); one neither impor- 
tant nor unimportant exception—Signor Vialetti (the bass); 
two tremendous exceptions—Madame Alboni and Mr. Sims 
Reeves; besides one or two other “exceptions.” Mr. 
Mapleson, moreover, has strengthened it in certain depart- 
ments. Among the new “first ladies” we find Mdlle. 
Guiseppina Vitali, from Bologna; Mdlle. Harriers Wippern 
(alluded to already), from Berlin; Mdlle. Eleonora Grossi, 
from Rome and Barcelona; and Mdlle. Bettleheim, from 
Vienna—the last two being contraltos. Signor Fancelli, 
from *the San Carlo, is the only new tenor; but to the 
basses are added a certain Signor Benedetto Mazzetti, 
a certain Signor Gasperoni, and Signor Marcello Junca 
(formerly plain M. Junca, at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris), 
from the Teatro Regio, Turin, and—it might have been 
addel—the United States of North America. There 
are two fresh comers, among the principal dauseuses of 
the Ballet (Ballet-master, Signor Sismondi),—viz., Mdlle. 
Aranyvary, from Milan; and Mdlle. Caterina Beretta, from 
the San Carlo at Naples and the Regio at Turin. There is 
also a Signor Allesandri, who will make his first appearance. 
A new ballet, entitled Gli Amori di Bacco, in which Mdlle. 
Aranyvary will make her debut, is promised early in the 
season; and another, called Emma, in the course of the 
season, for the first appearance of Mdlle. Caterina Beretta. 
M. Petit guards his post as Regisseur of the Ballet. The 
chorus, strengthened by important additions, is now almost 
entirely composed of singers from the Teatro Regio and the 
Liceo, Turin—Signor Chiaromonte, Chorus-master. The 
Stage Manager is M. Reinhardt, from Berlin and Vienna. 











Mr. Telbin is appointed principal scenic artist, assisted by 
Mr. Henry Telbin (his son). The military band will be that 
of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of M. D. God- 
frey (second son of the late Charles Godfrey). The orchestra 
has been “numerically reinforced,” and the direction again 
confided to Signor Arditi— two “articles” which cannot fail 
to give satisfaction. To conclude, Subscribers will be glad 
to learn that the private boxes have been “enlarged and 
improved "—to say nothing of a new organ being in process 
of erection by “the eminent firm of Gray and Davison.” 
The theatre opens on Saturday, April 9th, with Rigoletto, 
—Madlle. Guiseppini Vitali (her first appearance) being Gilda, 
Mdlle. Grossi (her first appearance) Maddelena, and Signor 
Giuglini (first time) the Duke of Mantua. And—but, once 
more, enough for the present. 

ee 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


IR,—Mr. Lavender Pitt is indeed the most difficult man 
in the world to please. I flattered myself that I had 
said everything in my last communication to gratify his amour 
propre ; for, at the risk of offending intimate friends and 
neighbours at Houghton le Spring, I took his side in the 
discussion on Joint-Stock Companies, and endorsed every 
one of his propositions. Between ourselves, I adopted this 
course less from a conviction that Mr. Pitt was right in his 
views than from a desire to avoid giving the slightest cause 
of offence to a gentleman who is master of such a keen pen 
as that which he wields. And yet, after slighting my 
friends and coquetting with my principles, I am driven into 
a position from which I would only too gladly recede— 
namely, that of appearing publicly as literary antagonist to 
one of the most brilliant writers on your staff. You will 
not be surprised to hear that my nerves gave way under the 
shock, and that I have not yet quite recovered from the 
attack to which you so feelingly alluded in your last number. 
I hope, however, with the divine blessing, to be able to 
resume my duties as clerk and tithe collector early enough 
to have caused little or no inconvenience to our parish 
church of St. Greatorex. 

I must confess I feel a good deal hurt that Mr. Pitt 
should have confounded my opinions with those of a set 
of men who are nothing better than a superior race of clod- 
hoppers. It is true they are all wealthy well-to-do farmers, 
but what of that? In intelligence they are a hundred 
years behind their age, and nobody in Houghton thinks of 
consulting them upon anything but about the price of wheat 
or oats. I, on the other hand, am looked up to as the parish 
beacon (not beadle); and the thought that Mr. Pitt should 
have classed us together was a blow. I can only suppose 
him so unaccustomed to meet anyone who shares his opinions, 
that he very naturally mistakes friends for enemies. The 
farmers, delighted at the notice he has taken of them, have 
begged me to convene ancther meeting for the purpose of 
preparing an answer to Mr. Pitt. This honor I have 
declined, as, my means being limited, I cannot afford to 
provide the quantity of spirit which they consider absolutely 
essential to the enjoyment of what they are pleased to call 
an “intellectual evening.” At our last gathering, when we 
discussed Mr. Pitt’s letter, our party consisted of five 
farmers only; and yet not less than nine bottles of whisky 
were consumed. You will appreciate my strong objection 
to a repetition of this “intellectual evening.” I must, 
therefore, do my best to imagine what my friends would say 
for themselves had they but a small share of Mr. Pitt's wit 
and sense to use in argument First, however, allow me a 
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sword on my own account, Mr. Pitt having most unfairly con 
trued my remarks on the National Gallery and Music- 
Library in a sarcastic sense. In his preliminary letter he 
enlarged on the advantages the Library would present to 
choral societies ; to which I simply added, “ how profitable 
the loan of such music will be to the company, seeing it 
costs next to nothing.” This obvious rejoinder should hardly 
have been sneered at. I did not “anticipate” the operations 
of the company, but rather commented favorably on that 
part of their enterprise to which Mr. Pitt alluded. It seems 
to me that on the same principle it would answer capitally 
to lend out the Daily Telegraph at 2d. per day, if sub- 
scribers could be found to take it in at that figure. 

With regard to the National Gallery scheme, I wished to 
suggest, that, if the country consented to resign its control 
over the national pictures to a commercial company, it might 
also think fit to hand over its cathedrals and other great 
public buildings in the like manner. I merely enlarged 
upon Mr. Pitt’s proposition. He is an authority upon such 
matters ; and, if he thinks the first idea practicable, there is 
no reason why the others should not be equally so. From a 
Houghton point of view I should have deemed it improbable 
that this country, which has spent such enormous sums for 
the encouragement of art during the last few years, would 
suddenly pronounce itself unequal to the task of taking charge 
of the national pictures, and beg a Joint-Stock Company to 
be kind enough to look after them. Mr. Pitt, however, 
thinks differently; and, bowing to his superior knowledge, 
I humbly repeat—if the National Gallery is to be made a 
commercial speculation, why not St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey ? 

Touching the Limited Liability principle, which both Mr. 
Pitt and I affect so much, but which my pastoral friends do 
not appreciate—I may as well quote two notes, received 
from my friends, Squire Harrier and Squire Warren. Squire 
Harrier, a genial but somewhat heavy farmer, writes as 
follows :— 

Dear Green,—You say Mr. Lavender Pit (sic) has shut us all up 
in some London paper. What's the good of his writing letters all that 
way off? Why doesn’t he come down like a man, and have his jaw 
over a glass of grog? If he won't come, tell him with my compli- 
ments, that I hate “limited” companies, as you call them. The 
capital is ‘generally so small, that when the promoters and directors 
and secretary have helped themselves, there’s nothing left for anyone 
else. I like an old-fashioned company, with a million or more to start 
with, because when the official gentlemen are filled there’s something 
left for the poor shareholders. Yours truly, AnTuHony Harrier. 

Five Ways Inn, Houghton-le-Spring. 

This is a good specimen of boorish ignorance, but, hardly 
so good as the following from Squire Warren, the most con- 
ceited farmer in the county :— 

Dear Green,—As you won’t have us again at your lodgings to 
prepare a “coker” for Mr. Pitt, I shall feel obliged by your putting 
the following in the leading part of your next letter. “ A limited 
liability company” is a mercantile snapdragon. The promoters and 
directors all scramble in the dark to try who can get the most plums 
without burning their fingers, and when the lights are brought in, 
there’s nothing left but an empty dish. This will, I think, be too 
much for Mr. P. Yours ever, Tinoray Warren, 

The Birch, Little Houghton. 

Enough of this untutored nonsense. I will try and sum 
up my friends’ notions rather more logically. They have 
no rooted affection for the old constituted companies, but 
believe that, owing to the magnitude of operations, and the 
fact that a much higher class of men, including great city 
merchants and bankers, are directors, there is less likelihood 
of affairs being trifled with than must be the case with the 
small limited associations. A man’s fortune being also at 
stake, he looks more carefully after the transactions of his 





company. There is, of course, a chance that things may go 
wrong, but itis a very remote, while, with limited companies, 
it is a very near, one. The most fallacious argument in 
favour of limited companies is, my friends maintain, the one 
upon which Mr. Pitt lays so much stress in his last letter, 
viz., that a man does not risk his entire fortune. But is that 
(they ask) a reason why he should positively lose £500 or 
£1,000? Herein lies the essence of the question. Limited 
Liability companies are not usually projected by eminent 
commercial men, but by knowing speculators on town who 
entice shareholders with a very seductive argument. A man 
invests a few spare hundreds at their solicitation and becomes 
thus much the poorer. He puts up with his loss philoso- 
phically, while the company to which he belongs is wound 
up in bankruptcy, with little disturbance to anyone, inasmuch 
as no one is precisely ruined. If Mr. Pitt will refer, say my 
country bumpkins, to the registered list of Limited Liability 
companies, he will not find one-fourth of the original number 
now in existence, nor much more than one-half of that 
fourth ina state of solvency. In conclusion, they beg to 
add that they do not object to the Limited Liability principle 
as applied to strictly commercial objects, but merely as used 
by uncommercial men to get up bubble-trading companies 
in opposition to experienced and bond fide tradesmen. 

I am, however, tired of writing in defence of illiterate 
people, and must decline continuing this correspondence. 
My health is not equal to the excitement. To be attacked 
by Mr. Lavender Pitt, and sneered at by my friends in the 
bargain, is too great a trial for my constitution. If Mr. P. 
has any desire to continue the discussion, will he be good 


enough to address to :— 
SQUIRE WARREN, 
The Birch, Little Houghton. 


I cannot conclude without expressing regret that you 
should have dragged me into the public arena, to fight one 
of your biggest writers for the amusement of your sub- 
scribers. The combat, besides, resembles too much what a 
battle would be between Tom Thumb and Tom King, to have 
afforded much entertainment to gentlemen of spirit; so that 
your subscribers can hardly have enjoyed it. Trusting that 
you will allow me to quietly resume my parochial duties, I 
am, Sir, Your's obediently, Verpant Green, Jun. 

Houghton-le-Spring. 

P.S.—With regard to the Opera Company, I merely 
took the line in its favor out of deference to Mr. Pitt, whom 
I imagined to be an advocate of every kind of company. 
To complete that gentleman’s triumph, I cheerfully retract 
all I said on the subject. My father (the Rev. Verdant 
Green, rector of St. Judith, Leighton Buzzard), annoyed at 
my last letter appearing under his name, says, in a note to 
me, “Hang the printers of that — publication, The 
Musical World,—what do they mean by affixing my name 
to your rubbish?” This is certainly unclerical language ; 
but the truth is that my father’s parishioners got hold of 
your paper, and asked him to explain his proposal of letting 
out St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey for exhibition pur- 
poses. This was, of course, annoying to a man of his 
character, and you will, [am sure, excuse his outburst of 
temper. Pray, see that Juror is added to my signature. 


Herr Erwsv is in Loudon. Lis visit to Narford Hall (Norfolk), the 
magnificent seat of Mr Fountaine, has been in a great measure bene- 
ficial to his health; but Dr Radcliffe, his eminent medical adviser, 
who himself counselled change of scene and air, now again desires to 
have his distinguished patient near at hand, in crder that his pro- 
fessional attendance on him may be as frequent as possible. Every 
musician and lover of music will devoutly pray fur Krnst’s speedy and 
complete recovery. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The programme at the 146th Concert (Monday) was famous in 
all respects. It did not contain one weak piece —even in the 
vocal department. For example, the first song was ‘‘ Ah, why do 
we love,” from Mr. Macfarren’s Don Quixote (a more genuine 
thing of its kind than can be found either in Jessie Lea or She 
Stoops to Conquer), sung by Mad. Lemmens, a little too affectedly 
and with an inappropriate cadence at the end, but otherwise well. 
The second was a racy bit from M. Gounod’s opera, The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself—no other than Sganarelle’s couplets in praise of 
wine (‘* Gloux, gloux, gloux ”)—adapted to an English version of 
the original words by Mr. C. L. Kenney,* as racy as the music 
itself. ‘This was sung (Mr. Ap’Mutton permitting) ‘to absolute 
perfection,” by Mr. Santley, who was called back at the end. 
he third was Mendelssohn’s quaint Winter-lied (‘‘ Swedish winter- 
song”), the fourth ; ‘* Ah, che questi avventurieri,” from Mozart's 
Il Seraglio—the former sung by Madame Lemmens (encored), the 
latter by Mr. Santley (recalled). We wish the vocal programmes 
at these admirable entertainments were on all occasions as irre- 
proachable. (Glance at the next, for example !) 

What shall we say of the instrumental part of the programme ? 
This week press of unexpected matter allows us to say less than 
we could desire ; and next week a still greater press of unexpected 
matter will ge us from saying anything. Sooner, therefore, 
than say nothing, we seize the passing opportunity to say less than 
we could desire. Happily, the superb Ottet of Mendelssohn has 
been played frequently, and commented on frequently since the 
establishment of the Monday Popular Concerts. Enough, there- 
fore, that its performance on the present occasion, by MM. Vieux- 
temps, L. Ries, Wiener, Watson, H. Webb, W. Hann, Daubert 
and Paque, was worthy of the music, of the executants, and 
their able chief. ‘The programme pleasantly reminds us, by the 
way, that ‘The first and only time Mendelssohn ever heard M. 
Vieuxtemps was in this Ottet—at a concert held in the Beethoven 
Rooms, in honor of the great composer, by the Beethoven Quartet 
Society, instituted by the late Mr. Alsager, but at that time 
directed by M. Scipion Rousselot.” ‘The solo Pianoforte Sonata 
was Beethoven’s in K flat, Op. 81—‘* Les Adieux, L’ Absence et Le 
Retour ”"—played by M. Charles Hallé (for the th? time)— 
need we say how? ‘The quartet—on this occasion judiciously 
placed at the beginning of the second part—was the magnificent 
C major of Beethoven, the last of the three Rasoumowski’s, 
executed by Mr. Arthur Chappell’s quartet in ordinary (MM. 
Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Webb and Paque), and on the 
whole, the finest performance of the evening. Of this quartet 
Schindler used to say that Beethoven used to say——but space 
forbids. ‘The concert ended with Haydn's merry Trio in G major, 
which, with its merriest of merry finales—the Presto Rondo all’ 
Ongarese—made merry those among the audience who remained to 
hear, and sent them away ina merrier mood than was ever des- 
cribed by M. Méry, or M. Prospére Mérimée, who ought to have 
translated our old English ballad of ‘“ The merry month of May ” 
—a mere suggestion, made merrily, some time since, by a Merry- 
Andrew. 

“) 

Her Magesty's Trearne —Le performances of Faust in English 
were brought to a termination on Saturday, the series having been ex- 
tended to twice the number originally contemplated. The success of 
M. Gounod’s opera, indeed, has been the same in English as in French, 
German and Italian. Had not the Theatre been shortly required for 
the Italian Opera—for which certain preliminaries are indispensable— 
it is more than probable that Mr. Arthur Chappell, the Manager, 
would have been induced still further to extend the series. As it is, he 
has reason to congratulate himself on the result of his new under 
taking, and the general winter public owe him no small thanks. 

Royan Exeuisn Opers.—Since our list, Funchette and Mavitana hav: 
been alternately given in connection with She Stoops to Conquer. The 
season, the last under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison, is drawing to a close. The farewell benefits of the twii: 
directors are already announced. Miss Pyne selects Auber’s Crown 
Diamonds, Mr. Harrison, Balfe’s Rose of Castille and The Begjar’s Opeva. 
We shall have much to say anon about this “Seven years’ War.” 

Moute. Tretvens is still at Naples. Her engagement at the San 
Carlo does not terminate till the end of this month. 





* Who, we are happy to hear, is engaged in preparing an English version of 
the whole opera, for the Messrs. Chappell, its proprietors in England. 
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Marcu, “ Scipio,” Handel. 
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ee WLR... The Prince Consort. 
(The words by Tuomas OLIPHANT.) 


Praise the Lord with heart and voice, 
Thro’ the land let all rejoice, 

While our Prince’s new-born heir 

To the holy font we bear. 

From the dawn of early youth 

May he walk in faith and rruru; 
Bless, O Lord, this holy scene, 

Bless our Princess, Prince, and Queen. 


Sa ee 


Hymy, . Facies eee Se et Palestrina, 
I will give thanks to Thee, O Lord, 
And magnify Thy holy name, 

How great and wonderful art Thou 
In all the world, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. 


Cuorvs, . * Creation,” Haydn. 


The Heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The wonder of His works displays the firmament. 
“ Fall of Babylon,” 


Marcu, Spohr. 
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Mr. Ransrorp’s Concert.—This annual monster affair came off on 
Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall, and attracted an enormous 
audience. The programme comprised some thirty-five pieces. This, 
of course, precludes the possibility of doing more than naming a few 
of those performances which appeared to create the greatest impression. 
Naturally Mr. Ransford and Miss Ransford. the talented daughter of 
the beneficiaire, engrossed the principal attention. Mr. Ransford sang 
Dibdin’s “ Tom Tough” with such genuine style and nautical vigor 
as to elicit a rapturous encore. He gave, too, his own characteristic 
ballad, “The Gipsy’s Laughing Song,” with equal effect. A new 
duct called “ The Siren and Friar,” capitally sung by Mr. and Miss 
Ransford, was another unanimous encore. Miss Ransford's solo was 
Mercadante’s ‘‘Or la sull’ onda,” which she sang with the utmost taste 
and effect, to the evident satisfaction of her hearers. With regard to 
the other performances it must suffice to say that Madame Lemmens 
gave the “Bijou Song” from Faust, and a new ballad “ The Rose and 
the Bud ;” that Mr. Santley introduced a new song “ Night Winds” 
(encored) and Arditi’s “Stirrup Cup” (also encored); that Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper was made to repeat a new song, “ Thy beauty chains 
me,” &c. Among the best of the instrumental pieces were Miss Fynes’ 
Prudent’s Lucia di Lammermoor and a fantasia by Jules Lemaire on 
the pianoforte, both remarkably clever and both loudly applauded; a 
clarinet solo, by Mr. Lazarus; a cornet solo by Mr. Reynolds; a duet 
for two harps, by Messrs. Bal-ir Chatterton and J. Thomas (encored) ; and 
solo on the concertina by Miss Medora Collins. The audience were 
enthusiastic, and would fain have heard every piece twice; but this 
was happily impracticable. Mr Ransford and his clever daughter have 
seldom provided their many friends with a more varied and successful 
entertainment. 

M. Gounop’s Minette is rapidly progressing at the Theatre Lyrique. 
The composer attends all the rehearsals indefatigably ; and it is hoped 
that the opera may be ready for performance by the 18th inst. There 
is no foundation for a report, lately current, that the eminent French 
musician had been attacked by serious indisposition. On the contrary, 
he is hale, hearty and hopeful. 

‘ne Passion Week Perrormance or “ Tue Messtau ” will be given 
at Exeter Hall, on Monday 21st, by the National Choral Society, under 
the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. The principal vocalists will be 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, band and chorus 700 performers. 

Mr. Freperick Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera, has returned 
from Vienna. 

Mr Maptesos, director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has returned from 
Naples. 
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MUTTONIANA. 

The contributions of Hugh Cobody, Miss Alexandrina Porter, 
“Arsenic,” ‘* Rosemary” and Peter Keys are declined (respect- 
fully). 

The following hearty communication headel (not insuggestively) 
** A CHARITABLE MANIFESTO,” has been addressed to the quarters 
of Mr. Ap’Mutton, who—not merely because it is signed by three 
of the most influential members of the Editor's staff (to which Mr. 
Ap’Mutton hopes at some distant day to be promoted), but because 
of its genuine and (‘‘ Our Club” will, for once, pass the expression) 
‘ genial” nature—spontaneously places it at the very head and 
front of his ‘‘ Column ”:— 

The word Cuatr, (which is derived from the French chaise, but does 
not mean, for our present purpose, a vehicle, which a British chaise is) 
is defined by Webster (not Benjamin Webster) as ‘a moveable seat or 
frame with a bottom” (not Bottom the Weaver) “made of different 
materials and used for persons to sit in” (but only one person ata time). 
The GeneraL TuearricaL Funp is a most useful institution for ex- 
tending aid to members of the theatrical profession. It has a BaNquer 
once a year, we might say annually, and we will. This banquet is 
held or holden at the Hall of the Freemasons; but this does not imply 
that all the cookery will be done on the gridiron; probably none of it 
will. The Freemason’s Hall is in the street of the Great Queen 
(Queen Victoria is a great Queen, but we do not mean Victoria street; 
we mean what we say, and it would be well if everybody did the same— 
Ha !)—near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Mr. Tulkinghorne lived before 
he was killed, and not afterwards. At the banquet of the Fund, in the 
Hall, there is a chair. Now, this moveable seat, or frame made of 
different materials and with a bottom, was occupied or filled, at the 
last banquet, by Cuarves Dickens, and an admirable chairman he was. 
Not a Bath chairman—comprenez ?—but a chairman who ought to have 
a Bath Cross (not a Bath cross bun, because the banquet is on the day 
before Good Friday). This year, and in fact on Tuurspay, the 24th 
of this present month of Marcx—or Mars, as the French call it—the 
moveable seat with a bottom will be filled or occupied by Survey 
Brooks, novelist, journalist, poet, art-critic, Punch-writer, and affectionate 
friend of the Musical World in general ahd its contributors in particular. 
That this gentleman will enjoy Acs dinner it were too much to expect 
(though he comes after the author of Great Expectations), because he 
will be thinking of his speeches, and afraid to take more than a bottle 
or two of champagne, lest he should pretermit his points. But we 
hope that he will succeed in inducing his company to enjoy their 
dinner, and from what we learn of Mr. Brooks’ humane disposition we 
are strongly inclined to believe that he will try. We presume (not 
that presumption is our habitual failing) that the members of the 
Garrick Club will rally round (not rally) their friend ; and there ought 
to be a very good muster (and very good mustard—we prefer the 
French, but would impose our likings on nobody) of the leaders and 
wheelers of the profession. We thought of sending Mr. Brooks some 
» epigrams, to be let off on fitting occasions during the banquet; but our 
own epigramatist has got an awful influenza and can accomplish 
nothing more epigrammatical than a sneeze, with execration to follow, 
hot. Having thus reminded our readers of the date, mentioned the 
Chairman, and relieved our minds, we respectfully (or with as much 
respect as the circumstances demand) subscribe (our subscription for 
the Fund is sent with extreme privacy) ourselves, Well-wishers to the 
General T. Fund and to Mr. Shirley Brooks, (Chairman) :—Groker 
Roores; Zamret’s Ow.; Disney Peters. 

Starfish and Jellybag Hotel, Upper St. Bumptious. 

If Mr. Ap’Mutton might be allowed to add a word, he would say 
—that, seeing he also is a glowing appreciator of the sterling quali- 
ties which have made the coming Chairman famous and beloved, he 
(Mr. Ap’Mutton) also should have been invited to join the festive 
board, at the ‘‘ Starfish and Jellybag” (Star and Garter ?), where, 
doubtless, the above glorious magnum of a tripartite manifesto 
was concocted anl drawn up. But this by the path. Mr. 
Ap’Mutton is by no means envious ; nor is he, indeed, jealous—of 
aught but his own good name. 

Srr,—A month ago or more I wrote to you. asking three questions re- 
specting Monsieur Thalberg, I thought if I wrote to the Musical 
World I should be sure to have very satisfactory answers; but I have 
looked for them in vain. Cun the present paper be a continuation of 
Novello’s Musicul World? An answer to the questions would have 
very greatly obliged. Musica. 

The above was shot into Mr. Ap'Mutton’s quarters from 
Shooter's Hill. That gentleman was never honored by the three 
questions of ** Musica” ; but if the lady will honor him by re-putting 
them next Saturday, he may devote himself to the solution of each 











and every of the three. ‘The present paper is a discontinuation of 
Novello’s Musical World. 

The following is from a well-known political writer of hybrid 
political recedings.— 

Mr. Ar'Murron—Sir,—Dr. Jerry Baker has made a nerve and bone 
all-healing salve, and thought he would experiment a little with it. 
He first cut off his dog’s tail and applied some of the salve to the 
stump. A new tail grew out immediately. He then applied some to 
ths piece of tail which he cut off, and a new dog grew out. He did 
not know which dog was which. 

The renowned American pianist, Gottschalk, will leave for Europe 
next week. He is expected to carry off an heiress with him. The 
papers have so stated for a long time, and I presume it was well-paid 
for as an advertising dodge. The best thing this pianist could do 
is to ask the legislature to change his name to Chalk, or Cheese. 
The idea of travelling, as an American star, with such a name as 
Gottschalk! He has a title to be called Cheek, for I don’t know of 
anyone who has more of it. Barnum says Gottscheek is superior to 
himself in humbug. Yours, with unbounded admiration and respect, 
; Manwatran. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton is obliged to ‘‘ Manhattan” for his communica-. 
tion, which, like his politics, is bifurcal. Let Dr. Jerry Baker, 
however, stand for South, Gottschalk for North, and ‘ Man- 
hattan ” will be welcome so often as he feels moved to encumber 
this Column. 

Sir,—Can you inform me who were the first masters under whom 
Cherubini studied? Yours respectfully, Rosa Prpp1ne. 

P.S.—Uave you, by chance, dear Mr. Ap’Mutton, Herr Engel’s carte 
de visite? Excuse my asking—won't you. 

Let Miss Pidding read Cherubini’s own account of himself :— 

“T began to learn music at the age of six, the elements being taught 
me by my father, Bartolomeo Cherubini, a professor of music. My 
first two instructors in composition, which I began at nine, were Bar- 
tolomeo Felici, and Alessandro Felici, his son. About the year 1777, or 
1778, I obtained a pension from the Grand Duke Leopold, to continue 
my studies and to perfect myself with Giuseppe Sarti, under whom I 
worked, for three or four years. It was by the counsels and the lessons 
of this great master that I acquired my knowledge of counterpoint and 
dramatic music Asan exercise, and to assist him in his labours, Sapti 
made me sit by him and compose all the airs for the secondary 
characters of his operas. These pieces, which did not appear under 
my name, and none of which I possess, are only to be found in the 
various scores of my master.” 

Sarti was a knowing card—a very knowing card ; that is clear. 
But surely Miss Rosa Pidding might have learned this from her 
father, Dr. Chidley Pidding—an enthusiatic admirer of Cherubini, 
as all amateurs know. ‘lhe doctor would have told her that 
Cherubini excelled equally as composer for the church and the 
theatre ; that he wrote more than thirty operas, and several masses; 
that when Janiska was produced (at Vienna, 1850), Haydn and 
Beethoven simultaneously proclaimed its author the greatest 
dramatic composer of his time; that Les Deux Journées, as a 
comic opera, stands nearer to Mozart than anything else of its class ; 
that Beethoven’s high opinion of Cherubini was often expressed ; 
and that the letter written by the creator of J’idelio, about the 
Missa Solennis, No. 2, to which no answer arrived, never reached 
the hands of Cherubini, who was not aware of its existence till 
after Beethoven’s death. All this Dr. Pidding would have told 
his daughter Rosa in language more eloquent than that of the 
compiler of this Column. 

P.S.—Mr. Ap’M. has not, “ by chance,” Herr Engel’s carte-de- 
visite. He, nevertheless, does ‘* excuse”’ his little Rosy. 

A copy of a new conservative weakly hebdomadal, entitled The 
Realm, has been forwarded to Mr. Ap’Mutton’s quarters, simul- 
taneously (by a curious coincidence) with a trenchant epigram, 
from the pen of D. C. of epigrammatic notcriety. Mr. Ap’M. has 
not read The Realm, but is happy to insert the epigram :— 

There was an old paper, The Realin, 
With Folly, of course, at the helm; 
But what's at the prow 
I can’t tell no how ; 
I'm sure it aint coin of the realn. 
The Realm (Mr. Ap’M. is informed ) contains a profusely eulogistic 
rhapsody on Mr. Sims Reeves (which Mr. Ap’M. has not read). 
“PD. C.” wishes Mr. Ap’M. to state that—suddenly awaking, after a 
year’s lethargic slumber—he found the foregoing epigram under his 
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pillow; and also that, in future (for the information of his adver- 
saries and ill-wishers), his initials must be taken to signify Da 
Capo. 

Mr. Ar’Murron.—Sir,—How many quintets, with pianoforte, did 
Mozart write? Your obedient servant, Orro Bearp, (M.D.) 

Ouly one. ‘This was composed at Vienna, in 1784. 1tisin E 
flat. ‘Che instruments are pianoforte (clavier), oboe, clarinet, horn 
and bassoon. Dr. Beard might have heard it played by Mr. Bene- 
dict and others, at the Monday Popular Concerts, some years ago, 
had he been present. He should peep into Jahn (Otto Jahn). 


The following information will cause many of Mr. Ap’M.’s 
readers to shed tears of joy :— 

Sm,—Mr. Augustus Harris, reported deceased some weeks ago, has 
returned from Barcelona (where he superintended the production of 
Faust), thoroughly restored to health. (‘his beats the doctors hollow— 
even the homeopaths).—Yours obediently, AseL Groaa. 


Mr. Ap’M. feels indebted to Mr. Grogg for thus relieving his 
mind, which was wrapped in gloom. 


The editor of The Musical World has favoured Mr. Ap’M. with 
the subjoined polite communication :— 

To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

Sir,—I beg to say that I did not send my poem, ‘ The Child of 
England's Hare,” to Mr. Ap’Mutton, nor, I trust, to any one who writes 
such utter bosh as he does. It is too bad to make it appear that I had 
written ‘“ The child of England’s Hair,” and I positively assert, without 
fear of contradiction from any musician in town or country, that the 
column “ Muttoniana”—a bald, wretched imitation of Punch—is a 
perfect disgrace tothe columns of the Musical Werld or any other journal. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Lioyp Fow te, Mus. Doc., M.A. 

From the above it would appear that Dr. Fowle is not entirely 
pleased with Mr. Ap'M’s attention to his interests; in which case 
Mr. Ap’M’. is sorry. As an atonement, however, and to show 
that he entertains no spleen towards the learned Doctor, Mr. Ap’M. 
consents to insert an erratum, together with two more lines of Dr. 
Fowle’s loyal diffusion. 

Erratom.—For “ Child of England's //air,” read “ Child of England's “ Hare." 

“ Blooms there a flower on earth, sweet Prince, so white and fair, 
That speaks such grace as thine? thou Child of England’s Hare ; 
Thou art the precious gift of Him who reigns above— 

A star of hope and joy, an olive branch of love.” 

“Child of England's Ilare” is good; but how said child 
(supposing him a leveret) can, even in metaphor, be at one and the 
same time 3 star and a branch, perhaps Dr. Fowl would like to 
explain. Mr. Ap’Mutton’s column is always open to him. At the 
same time (while sorry that the poultrous poem was not sent to his 
quarters), Mr. Ap’Mutton protests widely, that he does not write 
* bosh ;” nor will ‘* any musician (mark the word), in town or 
country,” agree with Dr. Fowl, that “ Muttoniana” is a bald 
(much less a wretched) imitation of anybody (much more of Punch), 
or ** that it is a perfect (or even imperfect) disgrace to the columns 
of The Musical World” (much less of ‘‘ any other journal”). ‘That 
it was ‘‘too bad to make” Dr. Fowl’s poem real, as it were, 
“Hair,” instead of, as it were, ‘‘ Hare,” Mr. Ap’Mutton admits 
cordially ; but this was unintentional, and he straightway apologises. 
Is Dr. Fow! satisfied ? 


At the particular desire of his friend, Mr. Punch, Mr. Ap’Mutton 
inserts the following poetic, and the subfollowing prosaic, epigrams 
in his Column :— 

INQUIRING WIFE TO LEARNED HUSBAND, 
“Leah's a Hebrew word, like Eve, and Adam, 
But what's its meaning, dear, I've no idea ? 
It means what London never will be, Madam, 
Of seeing Miss Kate Bateman playing Lesh.’ 

“Truty Grarirying.—Mr, Smith, who has lately subscribed five 
shillings to the National Shakspeariin lund, wishes his name to appear 
in print, and here it is.” 

Mr. Ap’ Mutton thinks it well to inform his non-Hebraic readers, 
that Leah is the Hebrew word for tired. ‘The Smithic epigram 
explains itself incontinent. 

Mr. Punch presents his compliments to Mr. Ap’Mutton, and begs his 
immediate acceptance of the enclosed brace of epigrams (both prosaic), 
from the pens of two of his most brilliant contributors :— 


’ 





Mousicau Nores.—Minnie Mum.—No, Mum, we are not acquainted 
with any Italian Opera entitled The Toothbrush. 

Crotchetty.—M. Gounod’s new Opera, Reine de Saba, is founded upon 
a tradition of Freemasonry concerning Adoniram, the ‘l'yrian Master 
Builder. The chi-f feature in the instrumentatiun is, we believe, an 
original accompaniment upon the Masonic Cymbals and triangle. 

Punch Office, 185, Fleet Street. 

Mr. Ap’M. immediately accepts, as becomes him, but respect- 
fully calls Mr. Punch’s attention to the fact, that he (Mr. Ap’M.) 
has already inserted in Muttoniana two of that gentleman's 
epigrams, one poetic, t’other prosaic. Mr. Ap’M.’s Column is not 
an advertisement column. 


King and Beard, March 12. Owain Ap’MutTron. 


P.S.—*,* The question about Beethoven’s Waltzes will be 
answered next week.—O. Ap’M. 
—. 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Outivigr & Co.—‘* A Song without Words,” by George Russell. 
Nove.to & Co.—‘ Six Four-part Songs,” by Jules Benedict. ‘ Seven Shakespeare 
Songs,” by G. A. Macfarren. ‘ Six Four-part Songs,” by Henry Smart. 
Metzier & Co.— The Maiden and the Streamlet,” song by W. H. Goodban. 
Awnprews (Manchester).—* I will arise,” by R. Andrews. 
Cock, — & Co.—“ The Maiden's Dream," for the pianoforte, by W. H. 
ood ban. 
Asapown & Parry.—‘‘ Le rove dela Bergere,” for the pianoforte, by W. H. Goodban. 
cnitinaealatiitiani 


A POET IN A PET. 
(From Punch) 

Since the “ Mouse’s Petition,” dear to good little boys and girls, Mr. 
Punch has seen nothing more piteous than a Poet’s Plaint, which has 
just appeared in the Atheneum. It is indeed a sort of Singing-Mouse’s 
Petition. The sorrows of the unhappy bard must be deep indeed to 
cause him to emit so lamentable a wail, and we should like to wipe his 
eyes and comfort him, if we can. 

Prosaically stated, his case is this. He, Mr. Henry F. Chorley, being 
by profession a Poet, was employed to write English words, or words 
which he might suppose to be English, as a “ book” for the opera 
called Faust. Mr. Punch had the joy and delight of reading these 
words in his stall at Covent Garden, and he recollects thinking that 
though they were not worse than Mr. Fitzball’s lyrics, they were not 
so melodious as that other poet’s remarkable strains, Butas Faust was’ 
not sung in the Chorleian dialect, but in Italian, this did not matter. 
But when it was decided that Faust should be performed, in English, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. Sims Reeves was to be the victim 
of the personage whom Lord Westbury “ has dismissed with costs,” 
the unsingable character of the Poet Chorley’s divine verses became a 
serious fact, and in short the great English tenor was obliged, after vain 
attempts to sing them, to stipulate that he should be furnished with 
language adapted to the music, and to the expression of the various 
passions of Dr. Faustus, Such words were obtained (there must be 
another great poet in existence, in addition to Fitzball and Chorley, 
and whu shall say that this is not Eugland’s Augustan age?) and Mr. 
Sims Reeves made a grand success. The critics, fur some reason, told 
us nothing about Poet the Third, and though the new words were 
printed in the theatre-books as “ Alterations,” the honor and glory of 
them remained to Poet the Second. He has borne the laurels, 
vicariously, for some time, but now they seem tvo heavy for his pensive 
brow, and he has diselaimed them in that part of our esteemed con- 
temporary the Atheneum, wherein Mr. Chorley usually disports himself 
with quaint intimations that some lady whom the town admires is not 
altogether so bad an artist as she would be if she were worse, or in 
similar amiable acridities. He complains with a sweet and touching 
saduess, that Mr. Reeves. without leave from or “ warning to” him, 
the poet, discarded his effusions and sang those of the other poet. And 
as he appeals to the public, it would be rude, as well as unkind, not to 
notice his hard case. 

We have been thinking how best to comfort him, but there are soine 
woes which refuse assuagement, and which time only can cure Shall 
we scold Mr. Sims Reeves? It certainly was very hard-hearied in him 
to refuse to spoil a great part, in the fate of which his own reputation 
and the interests of the theatre were at stake. He should have felt for 
the poet, and struggled through his unsingable lines. If the result 
had been failure, and the singer had damaged his tame and the opera 
had not drawn, and the manager had lost his money, and the company 
had been disbanded; never mind, there would have been balm in 
Gilead, and also in Columbia, for the Poet Chorley’s inspirations would 
have been sung. But Mr. Sims Reeves would have artistic words, and 
the poet wails. Poor dear poet. Wiii ie ary his eyes and be pleted 
if Mr. Punch looks inte tie book, and takes out one of the dear little 
songs which the Poet Chorley has written? Let us try :— 
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“ Who needs bidding to dare 
By a trumpet blown? 
Who lacks pity to spare 

When the field is woan? 
Who would fly from a foe 
Tho’ alone and last ? 
Or boast he was true, 
As coward might do, 
When peril is past ?” 

There now. Is not that pretty and musical, and is not “ blown” a 
neat rhyme to “ won,” and is not the first question lucidly put, and is 
it not sweetly true that a coward might boast when peril is past, and 
when a foe is alone and last, would it not be absurd to fly from him? 
Come, Poet dear, out of an opera-full of gems like this you can afford 
to let a few be sacrificed to the absolute necessity of having the opera 
properly sung. That’s well—we are calmer now ? 

What? <A fresh outbreak! What’s the matter now? Rest, rest, 
perturbed poet. What isit? ‘Mr. Santley (the admirable Valentine) 
found that he could not make the Poet’s words in the dying scene 
effective, and got others.” Nay, this is piling up the poetical agony, 
Pelion upon Ossa. Punch feels unequal to do more in the comforting 
line. Here are the two leading artists of the English stage uniting to 
protest that Mr. Chorley is not a lyric poet. We give up. All we can 
say is, that he had better take the opera-house, and come out, himself, 
as Faust, singing his own divine poetry, and afterwards he can give his 
candid opinion of himself in the Atheneum. 
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NEW MUSIC 
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ORGAN. 


A Selection of Compositions 


BY 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 


Organist of St. Eustache, Paris. 








EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D, 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds, 


. Four Andantes . As, 
2, Two Andantes . , . AS 
. Grand Offertoire in D minor 3s, 
4. Grand Offertoire in C minor 4s. 
. Grand Offertoire in D 


Grand Offertoire in F 


1 
3 
9 
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AVE MARIA, 


BY 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, 


BY 


EDWIN M. LOTT. 
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Gounod’s “FAUST.” 


The Opera Complete, with English Words, by 
H. F. Cuortey. Price 16s. 
Also, the whole of the separate Songs. 


NEW PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Overture Arranged by the Author ; Solo, 3s. 6d. 
Duet, 4s. 
The Kermesse, Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
by Prerrrery, 48. 
Fantaisie by Rene Favarger, 4s. 
The Soldier’s Chorus, by William 


Cauucort, 3s. 6d. 


The Beauties of “Faust.” Arranged as a Duet, 


by Witt1as’ Hurcntns Cattoorr. In Two Books, each, 6s. 


The “Faust” Polka by F. Wallerstein, Illustrated 


in Colours, 3s. 


NEW NUMBERS OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
No. 45 of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE” contains a 
collection of Hymns particularly adapted for use during Lent. 
Price 1s,; post-free, 1s, 2d. 

DIBDIN’S AND OTHER NAUTICAL SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 46, contains 


Twenty Sea Songs, by Disprn and other Nautical Favourites. All 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 1s., post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Hutchins 








Just Published, 


CHAPPELL'’S 
Voral Pibrary of Part Songs, ee, 


1. Dulce Domum (Old English Dittie) s.a.r.». 2d. 
Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 
2d. 


2. Down among the Dead Men do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


3, The Girl I left behind me _ do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrargen. 
4, British Grenadiers do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren, 


5. Long live England’s future Queen 5.4.7.2. 


(Danish National Anthem) Harmonized by Dr. Riwpavutr. 


6. My Task is Ended - - - ares. 


Song and Chorus from Batre’s Opera, ‘‘ The Enchantress,” 
with Soprano Solo. 


7. Thus spake one Summer's Day - 
Part Song by Apr. 


8. Soldier's Chorus - 

From Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
9. The Celebrated Kermesse Scene 
10. Up quit thy Bower - - - 


Part Song by Brrxiey Ricnarps. 


ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing 
Madrigal, by G. A. Macrarnen. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


8.A.T.B, 


8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 


T.T.B.B. 
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On Saturday, March 12th, will be published, No. 2 of 
BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL & DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 








Twelve pages, Demy 4to. 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEY & SONS BAND MUSIC. 
BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OPERATIC SELECTIONS. 


8s, each for Large Band, 4s. each for Sinall Band. 
1 Il Trovatore | 2 La Traviata | 3 Rigoletto | 4 Martha | 5 Satanella | 6 Dinorah 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES. 


Edited by A. Lamotte. 8s. each for Large Orchestras, 5s. each for Septet. 


4 Oberon 10 Masaniello 
5 Fra Diavolo 11 Part Du Diable 
6 Der Freischutz 12 Guillaume Teii 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET=BAND BOOKS, 


Containing Twelve Sets of Popular Dance Music arranged for Septet-Band, the Book 
for each Instrument being strongly bound, with cloth back and stiff paper 
covers. Price 5s, the Set of Seven Books. 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL OF DANCE MUSIC. 


130 Numbers, 3s. 6d. each for Large Band. 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET JOURNAL. 


130 Numbers, 1s. each. 


BOOSEY’S DRUM AND FIFE JOURNAL, 


Containing all the Popular Melodies of the Day. Arranged for firstand second B fla 
Flutes or Fifes, F Piccolo and F Flute (ad. lib.), Solo, Bass and Regimenta 
Drums. Twenty Numbers ready on appl <ation. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL. 


150 Numbers; 7s. each for Full Band, 4s. each for Small Band, Lists of Contents on 
application. 


BOOSEY’S QUICK=STEP JOURNAL FOR BRASS BANDS. 


Printed on Parade-cards. Now ready, Twelve Sets, each containing two Marches os 
Quick-Steps, arranged for Sixteen Performers, 3s. 6d. post free. Lists of Contents 
on application. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, 


A Complete Repertoire of the most Popular Music fora Brass Band, comprising the 
following instruments :—First and Second Cornet-a-Pistons; First and Second 
Flugel Horns (or Repiano 1st and 3rd Cornets); First and Second Althorn, in E 
flat; Althorn in B fiat (or Euphonian); Bass; and Soprano Cornet, in E flat 
(ad. lib.) Price 7s. 6d. the complete Collection of Twelve Operatic Selections, 
Potpourris, Dances, &c., strongly bound in Nine Books. 


ENGELKE’S GUIDE FOR COMPOSERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Showing at a glance the compass and relative position of the scale on every Instru- 
ment now in use. Price 6s. on paper ; or on canvass, handsomely mounted, price 
7s. 6d. . 


MANDEL’S TREATISE ON THE INSTRUMENTATION OF 
MILITARY BANDS, 


Describing the character and proper employment of every Instrument used in Reed 
Bands, by Charles Mandel. This work, written by one of the most accomplished 
Musicians in Her Majesty’s Army, will be found of invaluable use to every 
person desirous to acquire a complete knowledge of the character and employment 
of the Instruments used in Military Bands, In cloth boards, price 6s. 
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PROSPECTUS: 


It has long been a subject of reproach to this country, 4nd to the Metropolis in 
particular, that no permanent estabiishment should exist for the representation of 
the Lyric Drama in the English language. 

It cannot be said that the English are not a musical nation ; othe contrary, 
England yields to none either in the love or practice of music. We have an incredible 
number of Amateur Musical Societies, not only in the metropolis, but widely spread 
throughout the whole kingdom; no other nation maintains so vast a host of Pro- 
fessional Executants, and certainly no other public could be fuund to support such 
great undertakings as the Grand Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace, the Con- 
certs of the Musical Society of London, the Philharmonic Societies, the Sacred 
Harmonic and National Choral Societies, the Festivals of Birmingham, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Hereford, Norwich, &c., &c., and numberless other similar Institutions, 

The general taste and knowledge of tne public in Musical matters have of late 
years made wonderful progress ; and no concerts can now be made attractive to any 
class of the public inless they embrace the execution of some great Classical Work 

When eminent foreign professors visit us, they are invariably struck with the 
immense number of Musical Entertainments constantly taking place; but, at the 
Same time, they very naturally express great surprise that, in a nation where 
8» much patronage and encouragement are accorded to Musical Art, ard where such 
magnificent representations of Foreign Operas annually are given, no national an 
permanent Establishment should exist for the performance of English Opera. 

It is not the wish of the Directors to undervalue the effurts to carry on per- 
formances of English Opera, which have from time to time been made by private 
individuals. Some of these undertakings have been temporarily successful, but 
unfortunately none have attained to the permanence and stability necessary to secure 
a continued public support; or to inspire such confidence in those possessing quali- 
fications for the Lyric Stage, as would induce them to devote themselves to the 
necessary studies, were a permanent field for their employment likely to be secured 
to them. 

The object contemplated by the Directors of the ENGLIsH Opera Association, is 
to establish an Institution which shall satisfy these requirements, for it is their firm 
conviction that a National Opera, formed on a “proper basis, would not only open a 
fi ld for the representations of the works of our native Composers, and #ffurd the 
means of making known and encouraging the talent of many of our vocalists; but 
that it would also receive such patronage aud hearty support from the public in 
general as to render the undertaking commercially prosperous. 

It is the intention of the ENGLIsH OPERA ASSOCIATION to produce not only the 
works of Native Composers, but also English adaptations and translations of the 
works of Foreign Schools. Among the former it is believed that there are many 
works already completed which are likely to command success; but for which the 
efforts of their authors have hitherto failed to obtain a hearing, through the very 
natural fear of Managers of limited resources to run the risk of employing composers 
other than those already popular with the public. Among the latter great resources 
are to be found, for there are many Operas, particularly of the German School, not 
of sufticient calibre for our great Italian Stage, and therefore almost entirely unknown 
to the English public. 

The Directors feel that much good may be effected by the Association in lending a 
helping hand to those who, though possessing the physical qualifications tor the 
Lyric Stage, are unable to command the means necessary for their musical education. 
Many a promising aspirant, after having made even considerable progress in his art, 
has, simply frum the want of trifling assistance, been forced to abandon a career 
which might have proved equally advantageous to himself and the public. To such, 
it is the intention oz the Dircctors to offer (under certain conditions) not only instruc- 
tien, butalso the means of making themselves gradually familiar with the Srage. 
The common and frequently tatal error will thus be avoided of young artistes being 
}resented to an audience for the first time in characters of the highest pretensions. 
Ar.angements to this end may be made so as to be not only of the utmost benefit to 
the artiste, but also highly remunerative to the Association. 

One great cause of dissatisfaction among Artistes who have held engagements in 
some of the English Opera undertakings which have hitherto existed, has been the 
circumsiance that the Proprieturs and Managers of them have been themselves Artistes, 
In these cases professional rivalry and jealousy have often been sources of discord, 


have destroyed the goodwill and cohesion of the establishment, and generally tended 











to its ultimate dissolution. It will be seen that no professional name is to be found 
on the Direction of the ENGLisu Orgra AssoctaTion, for it is the determination of 
the Directors, while taking advantage of the highest professional talent, to hold 
themselves entirely unfettered in its employment, and not to delegate to any Pro- 
fessor, or Artiste, any such irresponsible power as could by possibility be misused 
in the furtherance of private interests. 

There are many other points of organization contemplated by the institution which 
might be mentioned; but which would occupy too much detail to be given here. 
The Directors, however, hope that the above slight sketch of the principles by which 
they intend to be guided will be accepted as an evidence that such an Establishment 
is a public requirement, ond that it will receive the support, not only of those who 
take an interest in the progress of Musical Art in this country, but of the many also 
who may merely regard it in the light of a commercial investment. 

It wiil be easily imagined that the greatest difficulty with which the Directors 
have had to contend has been the obtaining of a suitable Theatre for their operations ; 
but they have now the gratification of stating that they have at length effected an 
arrangement with Mr. Gye, the proprietor of the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent 
Garden, 

Under this arrangement the Directors will become the Lessees of the Opera House 
duving the autumn and winter months, fur a term of years commencing on the first 
Monday in October next. The Directors believe the agreement which they have 
made with Mr. Gre is a most advantageous one; for that gentleman has consented to 
participate in their fortuneg,and has allowed the amount of his rental to depend on 
the receipts of the Association, instead of demanding a positive and ftxed payment. 
The Directors will also have the great advantage of the excellently organized staf of 
Mr. Gye's Theatre, who have fur so many years worked together under his direction. 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON will be the Musical Conductor; Mr. Wittiam Bevercy, the 
Scenic Artist; and Mr. Avcustus Harris, the Stage Manager. 


PRIVILEGES OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


The Directors, believing that many persons will regard this undertaking as ‘a 
National Institution, as well as a n:eans of profitable investment, and will therefore 
take a personal interest in its artistic progress, intend to present to their Share- 
holders certain privileges of Free Admission, which will either permit the holders 
themselves tu witness the perfurmances or which, under certain regulations, may be 
presented to their friends or transferred by sale, viz:— 

The holder of 100 shares will have a free admission to the Dress Circle, Boxes. or 
Pit, for every night in each season, 

The holder of 75 shares will have a free admission to the same for three-fourths of 
the nights of each season. 

The holder of 50 shares will have a free admission to the same for one half of the 
nights of each season. 

The holder of 25 shares will have a free admission to the same for one quarter of 
the nights of each season, 

Each season will consist of about 140 nights, . 

These admissions will be * personal admissions,” but the Shareholder will have the 
privilege of transferring them once in every year, that is, previously to the comimence- 
ment of each English Opera Season ; or the Shareholder may part with his privileye for 
a portion of the season only ; for instance, the holder of 100 shares may either exercise 
in his own person the privilege during the whole season, or he may retain in his own 
hands a personal admission for one quarter, or for one half the number of nights, and 
transter (by gift or sale) his privilege for the remaining half, or three quarters of the 
nights, to one, two, or three nominees, but no transfer can be made for less than one 
fourth of the season. 

In consequence of the arrangement with Mr. Gre, the Directors will not only have 
a Theatre ready in every respect fo. their occupation ; but will also have the use of a 
large amount of Scenery, Properties, and other materiel, without any outlay on their 
part. The amount of Capital necessary to commence operations will therefure be but 
small and the Directors do not at present contemplate the issue of more than 12,560 
Shares, being one-half the proposed capital. A large number of the Shares have 
adready been applied fur. 

Prospectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the Compan,'s 
Office, 69, Regent Street, 
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